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I SHALL begin by calling your attention 
to a curious circumstance relating to the 
historical background of our problem. It 
appears that in Western Europe and 
America a fairly definite change took place 
eighty or a hundred years ago in the atti- 
tude of people toward what we would now 
call the gifted child. Prior to about that 
time the youthful prodigy was generally 
regarded with a mixture of admiration, 
awe and hopeful expectation. His parents 
were envied and the child was likely to be 
made the protégé of a prince or king. 
Then after 1850, or thereabouts, one finds 
an increasing number of tracts written by 
doctors and educational theorists in which 
the ‘‘precocious’’ child was classed with 
the abnormals, depicted as a neurotic, and 
alleged, if he survived at all, to be headed 
for post-adolescent stupidity or insanity. 
Gradually the view came to prevail that a 
rich and well-balanced maturity demands 
the prolongation of infancy and the fullest 
living out of each developmental stage. 
Not only should the bright child be pro- 
tected from intellectual stimulation; any 
tendeney toward early cleverness should be 
positively discouraged. 

This attitude is less prevalent to-day but 
is still sometimes encountered. It is not 

1Address before the Association of American 


Universities, meeting at Stanford University and 
the University of California, November 10, 1938. 


uncommon for teachers to exhibit some- 
thing of resentment and dislike toward the 
pupil of exceptionally high I.Q. The lat- 
ter, sensing the situation, sometimes finds 
it profitable to hide his intellectual enthusi- 
asm and to feign ignorance in his class 
recitations. 

When I made a survey of the literature 
on mental precocity thirty-five years ago, 
I found the sentiment against the prodigy 
so nearly unanimous that I assumed it 
must be well grounded. The following 
year, as it happened, my faith in the eur- 
rent theory was considerably disturbed by 
certain facts I came upon in a study of 
bright and dull children, but it was not 
until some time later, when the task of 
standardizing an intelligence scale com- 
pelled me to test and to follow up hundreds 
of subjects, that my skepticism was com- 
plete. It had become clear that here was 
a problem of major importance. What in 
fact are the mental, physical and person- 
ality characteristics of the intellectually 
superior child? What sort of adult does 
he become? 

The opportunity for an initial attack 
upon these problems was made possible in 
1922 by a generous grant to Stanford Uni- 
versity from the Commonwealth Fund. 
By that time I was already following the 
development of more than a hundred chil- 
dren who had tested within the top one 
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per cent. of unselected subjects on the 
Stanford-Binet scale. It was now pro- 
posed to sift a school population of nearly 
a quarter million in order to identify and 
study the thousand of highest I.Q. The 
subjects so selected must, of course, be as 
nearly as possible an unbiased sampling of 
their kind so that whatever might be found 
true of the group studied could be safely 
held as true for any other representative 
group of the same degree of mental superi- 
ority. An adequate check of the method 
of selection employed showed that this goal 
was substantially achieved. 

The search netted more than a thousand 
subjects from kindergarten to the eighth 
grade, with a median age between 9 and 
10 years. A mental test survey in 95 Cali- 
fornia high schools brought in 350 addi- 
tional subjects with a median age of 15 
years. 

It should be noted that the gifted child 
is here arbitrarily defined as one whose 
score in tested intelligence is equalled by 
only about one in two hundred of the 
school populations. What is he like? 

For one thing, he carries no earmarks 
that make his identification easy. My 
search for subjects proved that if you want 
to know who is the brightest child in a 
given classroom, your chance of catching 
the right one is slightly better if you take 
the youngest than if you take the one the 
teacher selects for you. 

The gifted child, it appears, is a little 
more likely to be a boy than a girl. The 
ratio is roughly 6 boys to 5 girls in the 
elementary school group, and nearly 2 to 1 
by the middle teens. The data suggest 
that the bright girl is likely to reach her 
limit of mental growth a little earlier than 
the bright boy and to stop at a slightly 
lower level. 

The group contains all races and nation- 
alities with any considerable representation 
in California, including Negroes, Mexicans 
and Orientals. Much the best showing was 
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made by the Jewish population, the next 
best by old American stocks that migrated 
to California from New England or the 
Middle West. 

The families from which the children 
came were predominantly of superior cul- 
tural but of modest economic status. 
Nearly two thirds of the occupations of 
the fathers were classified as professional, 
semi-professional or higher business. Less 
than one per cent. were in the unskilled 
labor classification. 

A medical examination of each subject 
by a pediatrician disclosed fewer physical 
defects than have commonly been reported 
for unselected school populations. Thirty- 
four anthropometric measurements of each 
child yielded means for height, weight, 
muscular strength and general physical 
development that were slightly above the 
norm. 

A four-hour achievement test of those in 
the elementary grades, giving a highly re- 
liable measure of subject-matter mastery, 
showed the average acceleration in achieve- 
ment to be almost as great as that for in- 
telligence. Perhaps nothing in the study 
is more significant than the fact that the 
large majority of gifted children are kept 
at school work that is two or three school 
grades below the level of achievement they 
have already attained. Some in the third 
grade exceed the sixth grade norm in the 
tests; some in the fourth grade exceed the 
norm for the eighth grade. We shall see 
later that much the same situation exists 
at the college level. 

Strangely enough, in the grades below 
high school the achievement scores of any 
single age group were practically uncor- 
related with years of school attendance. 
For example, ten-year-olds who had at- 
tended school only one year scored almost 
as high as those who had attended four 
years. The achievement score that a given 
child makes at a given time seems to be 
determined mainly by the level of intel- 
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lectual maturation he has attained and 
very little by the amount of formal school- 
ing. The law seems to hold generally, for 
Heilman found the same thing to be true 
of a thousand unselected ten-year-olds in 
the Denver schools. 

Does the gifted child, as many have 
thought, tend to be one-sided in his devel- 
opment? People like to believe in the 
doctrine of compensation—the doctrine 
that every high spot in the other fellow’s 
mental equipment is balanced by a cor- 
responding low spot, and every low in one’s 
own equipment by a corresponding high. 
A statistical analysis of the score profiles 
of gifted and average children failed to 
support this comforting belief. Marked 
unevenness in the abilities of a gifted child 
is the exception rather than the rule. 

Is the gifted child usually atypical in his 
play interests? An inventory of play 
practice places him on a par with other 
children of his age, but he engages in a 
creater variety of plays, games and activi- 
ties, and has vastly more information about 
them. 

A test designed to measure the relative 
strength of intellectual, social and activity 
interests showed the gifted group much 
superior to the generality in intellectual in- 
terests, slightly superior in social interests 
and average in activity interests. 

A battery of disguised tests measuring 
readiness to cheat under temptation and 
the presence of certain other delinquent 
attitudes indicated that the curve of char- 
acter development is as high for gifted 
children at ten years as for unselected 
children at thirteen years. 

In general agreement with the test data 
were the ratings given the children by 
teachers and parents on twenty-five traits 
of personality. On every trait the mean 
was above that for a control group of simi- 
lar age. When the traits are ranked ac- 
cording to decreasing superiority of the 
gifted over the control group, the follow- 
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ing order results: intellectual traits, voli- 
tional and character traits, emotional and 
social traits and, last of all, physical traits. 

Limitation of time has compelled me to 
talk in terms of averages. In doing so I 
hope I have not given the impression that 
gifted children all follow the same pattern. 
Apart from intelligence, they present much 
the same variety as the rest of the popu- 
lation. It is very important, however, to 
plot the line of central tendencies, for that 
line will determine our educational atti- 
tudes toward gifted children in general. 
The one yielded by the objective data I 
have so sketchily summarized has few 
points in common with the guesses of a half 
century ago. 

The next question is whether the com- 
posite picture I have drawn of the gifted 
child tends to change as maturity is ap- 
proached. 

The 1922 elementary school subjects now 
range in age throughout the twenties and 
have a median age of 25. The 1922 high- 
school subjects range from 27 to 35 with a 
median of 31. Although the group is 
widely scattered, I have been able to main- 
tain contact with 93 per cent. of the original 
number. For several years following 1922 
this was done by means of information 
blanks which were sent to parents and 
teachers annually to be filled out and re- 
turned. In 1927 another grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund made it possible to 
have field assistants retest the subjects and 
secure other information through personal 
conferences with parents and teachers. A 
second follow-up is now under way. The 
following are a few of the more important 
facts that are available to date. 

Thus far 43, or about 3 per cent., of the 
subjects have died. The number who have 
suffered mental breakdowns serious enough 
to require hospitalization is less than half 
of one per cent. These figures are perhaps 
a little lower than for the general popula- 
tion of corresponding age. 
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Intelligence scores of the subjects six 
years after the original study in the major- 
ity of cases still hovered close to the 99th 
percentile. Very few were below the 95th 
percentile. The same is true of intelligence 
scores made by several hundred of the 
subjects at the time of their admission to 
college up to ten or twelve years after the 
original study. The student who will be 
gifted at the college level can be identified 
almost as accurately at eight as at eighteen. 

The mean age at completing the eighth 
grade is approximately 13 years; at college 
entrance, 17 years. The earlier they enter 
college the better work they do there, at 
least down to an entrance age of 15 years. 

In high school more than half of all 
marks received by boys and three fourths 
of those received by girls were A’s. Fail- 
ure marks, even in a single subject, hardly 
occur at all in the high school. The record 
is correspondingly good in objective tests 
of achievement. On the Iowa High School 
Content examination the median score of 
the group was above that of 95 per cent. of 
the mill run of high-school seniors. 

Nearly 90 per cent. of the boys and 85 
per cent. of the girls go to college. Of boys 
entering, 19 out of 20 graduate; of girls, 9 
out of 10. Although on the average nearly 
two years younger than their classmates, 
they are three times as likely to graduate 
with honors. Two thirds of the boys and 
half of the girls who complete the college 
course go on for graduate work. Most of 
the girls continue only to the M.A. degree, 
but of 250 boys who have now completed 
their graduate work, 30 received a Ph.D. 
degree, 33 a medical degree, 65 a law degree 
and 17 a graduate degree in engineering 
or architecture. 

As undergraduates, 40 per cent. of the 
boys and nearly 20 per cent. of the girls 
earned half or more of their total ex- 
penses. Fourteen per cent. of the boys 
were entirely self-supporting. Under-grad- 
uate earnings of the boys totaled more than 
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a half million dollars. In the graduate 
years a third of both sexes were entirely 
self-supporting. 

The problem of self-support would have 
been even more serious but for the material 
assistance offered by scholarships, fellow- 
ships and assistantships. A fourth of the 
boys received one or more such awards, 
their stipends from this source totaling 
around $200,000. That it should have been 
necessary for these 500 gifted boys to earn 
an additional half million dollars in their 
undergraduate years alone is the most con- 
vineing proof I have seen of the deplorable 
inadequacy of scholarship funds. 

Both in high school and college the group 
received more than its proportionate share 
of class and student-body honors and, ex- 
cept in athletics, engaged more extensively 
in extra-curricular activities than their 
older classmates. 

Of the boys who have completed or dis- 
continued their schooling, half have entered 
the professions. Law gets the largest pro- 
portion. About 40 of the boys are teaching 
in colleges and universities, of whom sev- 
eral have distinguished themselves. It is 
interesting that about 4 per cent. of the 
boys have entered upon a religious career. 
Of the total group about a fourth are in 
semi-professional occupations or business 
pursuits, and the remaining fourth are scat- 
tered among a great variety of occupations. 
There are jazz band players, Walt Disney 
artists, ghost writers, radio announcers, 
movie technicians, salesmen, sales manag- 
ers, high-grade clerks, seamen, a rare stamp 
dealer, a policeman and a fox farmer. 
Although the depression hit them hard, all 
have managed to keep off the relief rolls. 

The average earned income is around 
$3,000 a year by age 30. The highest sal- 
ary is $12,000, paid to a young lawyer 
still in his twenties. 

More than half of both sexes are married, 
and half of the marriages have already pro- 
duced a total of some 350 children. A 
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large majority of the spouses chosen rate 
high in education and intelligence. 

Of particular interest is a comparative 
study now being made of the most success- 
ful fourth and the least successful fourth 
of the boys, about 150 in each group. The 
criterion of ‘‘suecess’’ adopted was the ex- 
tent to which a subject had made use of his 
superior intellectual ability. We have com- 
pared the status of these groups on perhaps 
200 items of information supplied by the 
early test scores, heredity, health record, 
home environment, case histories and trait 
ratings in the hope that by reading the 
records backwards, so to speak, some light 
would be thrown on the non-intellectual 
factors that affect success in school or life. 
Several such factors have been found. One 
thing that emerges clearly is the impor- 
tance of motivational and adjustment dif- 
ficulties often traceable to an unsuitable 
educational régime. It should hardly sur- 
prise us to find that the gifted child who 
is held year after year in classes two or 
three grades below his ability level some- 
times sheds a few of his enthusiasms. <A 
majority of the group made the best of a 
bad situation and came through satisfacto- 
rily. Others, just as able, either rebelled 
or lost ambition. 

Our records show that the slump of the 
least suecessful group begins in high school 
but does not assume alarming proportions 
until the college years. Then for a consid- 
erable number trouble begins immediately. 
A few underestimate what it takes to get 
by and so disqualify themselves; others 
barely make the grade. 

Let us examine certain aspects of the 
academie environment encountered by the 
sifted youth when he goes to college. The 
kinds of data I wish to present are un- 
fortunately not available for the California 
colleges which most of my group attended, 
and the best I ean do is to base my dis- 
cussion on the appalling facts disclosed by 
the recent Carnegie Foundation report by 
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Learned and Wood on 49 colleges in Penn- 
sylvania. With minor exceptions, and in 
slightly varying degrees, the conditions 
disclosed by that study would, I am quite 
certain, be found to obtain in any section 
of the country. 

The Learned-Wood report, as you know, 
summarizes the results of comprehensive 
achievement tests administered from the 
high-school senior level. The tests were of 
the objective type. The batteries used in 
different parts of the study ranged in 
length from nearly 2,000 to nearly 3,500 
questions and required from 8 to 16 hours 
for their administration. We may pass by 
the 16-hour examination given to 28,000 
high-school seniors in 1928, and the 12-hour 
examination given to 4,400 college seniors 
that same year. I shall confine my remarks 
chiefly to results obtained by giving one 
particular examination to 5,700 college 
sophomores in 1930, again to 3,700 of these 
same students on the eve of their gradu- 
ation from college, and for comparative 
purposes to 1,500 high-school seniors in 
four representative schools. 

One of the most astonishing things dis- 
closed by the tests was the amount of over- 
lap in the score distributions of successive 
classes. In the 49 colleges taken together 
29 per cent. of seniors had total scores 
below the state average for sophomores. 
Nearly 10 per cent. of college seniors were 
below the average high-school senior. The 
college seniors tested ranged in total score 
from 110 items correctly answered to 1,575 
correctly answered. 

In one college all four classes were tested 
in order to illustrate what would happen if 
students were graduated on achievement 
scores instead of on course credits. By 
throwing together the students from all 
classes who had made the highest test 
scores, the authors made up a synthetic 
senior class consisting of 211 individuals— 
somewhat more than were in the actual 


senior class. This synthetic graduation 
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class included only 28 per cent. of the 
actual seniors. The remainder included 21 
per cent. of 298 juniors, 19 per cent. of 249 
sophomores and 15 per cent. of 324 fresh- 
men. The synthetic senior class had an 
average achievement score of 754, the 
actual seniors an average of 592, or 162 
points lower. Every member of this syn- 
thetic class had a higher achievement score 
than the average of the actual seniors. 
Moreover, the average of the synthetic class 
was nearly two years below that of the 
actual seniors. 

It is interesting to speculate on the prob- 
able achievement of two such groups if both 
had been admitted at once to graduate 
study. Everything I have learned about 
the gifted student would incline me to place 
my bet on the synthetic group. 

Another challenging outcome of the 
study was the low correlation between scores 
in a given field and the number of course 
units completed in that field. In some 
fields there were students with 50 to 75 
course units in the bag who scored in the 
test below others who had 10 units, 5 units 
or even none. This was particularly true 
in the social studies, where the correlation 
between score and course credits dropped 
almost to zero after one year of course 
work. But the social studies are not the 
only place where credits without permanent 
knowledge can be accumulated. In the 
foreign languages, including Latin, many 
students after one year of course work 
score higher than others who have had 
three years. Thorndike, reworking some of 
Wood’s data on this point, showed that 
students who have all studied a given lan- 
guage exactly two years present about 88 
per cent. as much variation in achievement 
as a mixed group drawn equally from 
students with one year, two years and three 
years of course credit. Units of credit ap- 
pear to have even less significance than 
their most violent critics have been willing 
to concede them. 
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My interpretation of the overlap phe- 
nomena is that they largely reflect the in- 
dividual differences among college students 
in the ability to do conceptual thinking. 
One useful measure of this ability is a vo- 
cabulary test of the kind used by Learned 
and Wood as part of the English exami- 
nation. In that test one freshman out of 
nine scored higher than three fourths of 
the seniors. Even of English majors in 
the senior year, one in nine was below 70 
per cent. of the freshmen. The very moder- 
ate difficulty of the vocabulary test is indi- 
eated by the following dozen words chosen 
from the list at random: wert, mosaic, 
replica, radiant, declivity, fatuous, fallow, 
bursar, simulate, behest, spurious, lexicon. 
Ineredible as it seems, one fourth of col- 
lege seniors were not able to identify the 
correct definition for more than 50 per 
cent. of such words, and a quarter of the 
seniors in teachers colleges could do this 
for only 31 per cent. or less. Obviously, it 
would take a good many ‘‘imponderables’’ 
to make up for such abysmal lack of 
acquaintance with the common vehicles of 
thought. 

Another fact of major importance was 
the variability among the 49 colleges. In 
several the 75th percentile of achievement 
is lower than the 25th percentile in several 
others. It is very significant, however, that 
even the poorest colleges have a few stu- 
dents who score close to the best in supe- 
rior colleges. I propose that we quit ac- 
crediting colleges and accredit instead the 
individual student. 

Large differences were also found in the 
score means of students majoring in the 
various schools and departments. The 
highest means were found among the engi- 
neering students, some of whom scored 
higher in English and the social studies 
than the average major in those fields. 
Close to the bottom among seniors were the 
prospective teachers. Their median total 
score was actually exceeded by 12 per cent. 
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of high-school seniors. There were many 
college seniors soon to begin teaching who 
in their strongest subject scored lower than 
many high-school seniors in that subject. 
That gives an idea of what the gifted high- 
school student is sometimes up against. 

Critics will of course say that the tests 
vive an unfair picture because they are 
measures of knowledge only and tell noth- 
ing about the student’s ability to use his 
knowledge. Others will allege the ‘‘intan- 
gible’’ effects of a college education that 
can not be measured by any kind of exami- 
nation. It will be objected that the tests 
are defective even as a measure of know- 
ledge, especially the more technical kinds of 
knowledge the student gets, or is supposed 
to get, in his advance courses. 

It is true that the tests are avowedly 
tests of knowledge. So, too, it has been 
found by actual count, are most of the ex- 
amination questions used by professors, 
though the avowal in this case may be 
lacking. The Carnegie tests were not 
hastily thrown together. The aid of many 
specialists was enlisted in the various fields 
and the thousands of test items finally in- 
cluded represent ‘‘a mass of learning agreed 
upon by scholars as important.’’ As the 
authors put it, their tests measure the stu- 
dent’s ‘accumulated capital of knowledge 
as contrasted with his temporary winnings 
from courses taken; ... the residue that 
has knit itself into the more lasting mental 
structure after the fugitive ideas assembled 
for credit have disappeared.’’ My own 
judgment is that the knowledge measured 
by this battery of tests is much less a prod- 
uct of sheer memory than of ability and 
willingness to think. I believe the picture 
would have differed only in minor details 
if the authors had used an equally reliable 
examination of the discursive type, say, one 
requiring forty hours of the student’s time 
and three graders for every paper. 

Discount the picture if you feel you must; 
enough of ineseapable fact will remain to 
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justify the authors’ conclusions that ‘‘be- 
neath the neat bookkeeping and clock work 
of the course credit system is concealed an 
educational chaos.’’ The counters so me- 
ticulously recorded on the student’s card 
are fictitious values. Their only sure mean- 
ing is that ‘‘the student has attended 
courses and has faithfully received his 
eredits.’’ 

Under this ‘‘ package theory’ 
tion, credits earned are secure; there is no 
pressure to consolidate them with those 
that follow. There is little reason why 
knowledge should accumulate at all, and 
almost it does not. One is reminded of the 
cockroaches Professor Allee tried to edu- 
cate in his laboratory at the University of 
Chicago. He found that although they 
could learn to run a maze in successive 
trials on a single day, they invariably for- 


‘ ? 


of eduea- 


got over night everything they had learned 
the day before. 

Perhaps for the majority of students it 
does not matter very greatly. For the 
gifted student it does matter that the pace 
is set so largely by dull minds. The in- 
hibiting effect of slow or stupid learners 
upon quick or bright ones seems to be al- 
most a universal law among the social ani- 
mals. It has been found among ants 
digging earth pellets, parrakeets learning 
mazes, goldfish learning traffic signals, chim- 
panzees solving puzzles and children work- 
ing at their school tasks. 

Some members of my gifted group have 
managed to pass their courses by working 
only two or three hours a week and have 
gained most of their education by time 
spent in the library in pursuit of private 
interests. Unfortunately, the college is 
not much interested in what the student 
achieves privately in the way of a sound 
education ; it is interested only in what he 
achieves with the help of his teachers in the 
‘‘teacher-guarded areas.’’ I agree with 
the authors that ‘‘the college should con- 
cern itself with the whole student’’; and 
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that ‘‘to ignore independent achievement is 
to discourage intellectual initiative.’’ I 
see only one reason why credit toward 
graduation should not be given on exami- 
nations covering courses that have not been 
taken: namely, the loss of tuition; and one 
thrifty college has solved that problem by 
charging the student full tuition for any- 
thing he can prove he has learned that the 
college has not taught him! 

In saying what I have about the gifted 
student’s academic environment, I am not 
unaware of the ferment of educational ex- 
perimentation designed to remedy the situ- 
ation. Some of the work being done is un- 
questionably accomplishing much to break 
What plans of the many now 
being tried will prove most effective I ven- 
ture no prediction, although I am inclined 
to feel that those in use at Swarthmore, 
Harvard and Stanford are particularly 
promising. Of certain things I do feel sure. 
One is that the gifted student should not 
have to wait until the end of the sophomore 
year before being given special opportunity 
and incentive. 


the lockstep. 


The other is that no plan 
can accomplish its purpose so long as gradu- 
ation honors may be won on course credits 
alone. 

In closing I want to tell you of two day- 
dreams that have often preoccupied me. I 
think they are not just idle fantasies, but 
that some day they will come true. 

One is of endowed university, with first- 
class equipment and a Harvard (or even a 
Stanford) income, that would concentrate 
all its efforts on a hand-picked group of a 
thousand or fifteen hundred upper division 
and graduate students, all drawn from the 
highest decile now found in our best in- 
stitutions. To get these students the uni- 
versity would of course have to spend a 
considerable block of its income on scholar- 
ships and fellowships. I would suggest 500 
scholarships at $500 a year, 250 at $1,000 a 
year, and 100 others at $1,500 a year: total, 


$650,000. Imagine such a group taught by 
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a faculty of moderate size but equally hand- 
picked. My dream tells me that such a 
university would very soon top anything 
now in existence and that in time it would 
attract enough new endowments to make it 
one of the world’s greatest centers of 
scholarship and research. 

The other dream concerns what would 
happen if the universities in this association 
were to tax themselves pro-rata for the 
support of fundamental research on the 
abilities and potentialities of the material 
they work with. I have read that the chem- 
ical manufacturing industry of this country 
turns back 3 per cent. of its gross income to 
research, amounting to something like 
twenty-million dollars a year. Perhaps 
few would question the wisdom of the in- 
vestment. The future of the industry will 
obviously depend upon the secrets that can 
be wrested from nature. The industry is 
highly competitive. It must find new ways 
and better ways of doing things in order 
to survive. 

Now the chemical factory deals with raw 
materials and with processes. So, too, does 
the educational factory. Both produce 
something that is bought and paid for by 
the consuming public. Only in a limited 
sense, however, is the educational industry 
competitive. The pressure for higher edu- 
cation is so great, and the standards for 
judging the product are so vague, that 
schools have not found it necessary to in- 
vestigate their material or the effects pro- 
duced by the processes through which it is 
put. Our colleges and universities have a 
combined income that is roughly compar- 
able with the income of our chemical in- 
dustries, but on really basic research of the 
kind I have indicated they probably spend 
less than one three-hundredth as much. 

I do not advocate that this amount should 
be multiplied immediately by three hun- 
dred. So large an expenditure for chemical 
research would not have been profitable a 
hundred years ago. Nevertheless, even in 
the present undeveloped stage of psycho- 
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logical science, man’s abilities, his motiva- 
tions and the influences that affect him can 
be profitably investigated. The researches 
of Thurstone and others suggest that the 
number of elemental factors in the human 
intellect may be less than the number of 
elements in the world of matter. If the re- 
actions of which they are capable are less 
predictable than those that occur in the 
chemist’s test-tube, they are still far from 
lawless. A few crude tools for the investi- 
cation of human eapacities have been forged 
and have proved their usefulness. These 
can be greatly refined and others more 
powerful will come. But before we can 
have 200-inch telescopes, whether of the 
astronomical or the psychological variety, 
the way has to be prepared by long-con- 


tinued support of the kinds of basic re- 
search that ultimately will make them both 
necessary and possible. 

I would suggest, to begin with, a con- 
tribution to this project of one tenth of one 
per cent. of the annual income of each in- 
stitution in this association, the sum to be 
pooled and the greater part of the research 
to be centered in three or four places where 
it could be done most effectively. If the 
$75,000 or more that this plan would pro- 
vide annually proved inadequate, I would 
suggest that the fund could be increased by 
requiring each college accredited by the 
association to make a similar contribution. 
As I see it, the association would then 
have a valid excuse for holding on to its 
accrediting system. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TRAINING OF THE BLIND IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

THe London Times ealls attention to the fact 
that the London Society for Teaching and Train- 
ing the Blind has reached its centenary. In 1838 
Mr. Lueas, a eitizen of Bristol, invented an em- 
bossed type for the blind, and came to London 
to procure its more general use. The result was 
the foundation of the society and the establish- 
ment of a day school in Fitzroy Street. Soon 
alterwards the school was removed to Gloucester 
Street, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, where resi- 
dent pupils were admitted. In 1848 the society 
moved to the present headquarters in Hamp- 
stead, where to-day 700 blind people are cared 

The Times makes the following summary of the 
hundredth annual report that was recently made 
public by the couneil of the society: 


During the first century of the society it has 
brought emancipation to a multitude of blind per- 
sons. Although the headquarters, acquired ninety 
ears ago, have been augmented repeatedly, the 
society’s activities have in recent years far ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the building, and at present 
the work is being carried on in premises at ten 
different addresses. It is now felt that the time 
las come to concentrate the work in two buildings, 


and a rebuilding scheme is in hand consisting of 
the housing of all the industrial activities under 
one roof and the erection of a model school. 

Good progress has been made during the past 
year with the construction of the new factory at 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury. It will provide ac- 
commodation for nearly 300 blind workers and will 
be the largest workshop of its kind in England. 
The site of the new school has not yet been chosen. 
An area of at least 15 acres will be required so that 
there will be no lack of gardens, open spaces and 
playing fields. The new school will give oppor- 
tunity for increasing the number of courses open to 
adolescents. Education on the academic side will 
be developed and boys of exceptional promise will 
be prepared for the university with a view to com- 
mercial appointments and the learned professions. 


The council requires at least £100,000 in the 
near future if its plans are to be carried out. 
It is hoped that, by the generosity of friends, 
the second century of life of the society will be 
begun with enlarged resources and with faith for 
a still greater future. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN 
GERMANY 

THE Berlin correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association states that 
the German National Health Bureau has pub- 
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lished a report by Dr. Dornedden on schools for 
the hard of hearing in Germany. Although 
schools for the blind and for the severely deaf 
have been nationally regulated since 1911, uni- 
formity of regulation does not exist with regard 
to education of children who are hard of hear- 
ing. Only a few eities have created special 
schools and classes for pupils with defective 
hearing in order to relieve the regular classes of 
this additional teaching burden. About 1,600 
pupils with defective hearing (765 boys and 
658 girls) attend the special schools. The limits 
within which the children ean follow instruction 
in the classroom have been set at 0.5 meter for 
the whispering voice and from three to four 
meters for the ordinary conversational tone. In- 
contestable determination of the proportion of 
children whose hearing is defective but who 
can not be actually classified as deaf has not 
been made, but the number may be estimated at 
five per thousand of all school children, namely, 
about 40,000 within the German Reich. The 
1,600 pupils referred to above take care of 
searcely four per cent. of the need, exclusive of 
Austria. 

The common elementary school is in no posi- 
tion to recognize and utilize the educative eapa- 
bility of these children, who can immediately 
be placed on the road to ampler development if 
they are offered a better type of instruction. 
Such instruction will compensate for present 
poor performances, which are due to limited 
educational facilities. Institutions for deaf- 
mutes are unsuitable for children who are merely 
hard of hearing. It is therefore recommended 
that such children be placed in schools designed 
especially for them. In such schools each class 
ought not to contain more than fifteen pupils. 
Each school would thus have a pupil population 
of about sixty, and this means one school to each 
12,000 children. 
similar to the training of teachers of deaf-mutes. 


The training of teachers is 


Fairly gifted pupils can thus receive a general 
education sufficient for pursuit of a practical 
occupation, and especially talented pupils will 
be able to receive more advanced instruction. 
Training in handicrafts and draftsmanship is 
especially to be promoted. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 


THE annual meeting of the British Institute in 
Paris was held recently in London, and was pre- 
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sided over by Lord Crewe, chairman of the Lon- 
don Committee. 

It is reported in the Times Educational Sup- 
plement that on the recommendation of Sir 
Henry Pelham, chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, it was decided to offer in 1939 scholar- 
ships of £100-£150 each, presented by Edward 
Esmond, the Goldsmiths’ Company, the Lever- 
hulme trustees and the British Institute in 
Paris, and six grants of £50 each to third-year 
training college students. 

The director, Granville-Barker, said the num- 
ber of British students at the institute this term 
had nearly doubled, the number being 216, 
against 116 last year. The number of French 
students studying English was 642, against 532 
in 1937. To accommodate the students six extra 
classrooms had to be provided this autumn. 
Courses were being organized for Easter, 1939, 
for undergraduates studying for Final Honors in 
Modern Languages at Cambridge, for students of 
the London School of Economies, for public 
schoolboys, for public school masters and mis- 
tresses and in June for undergraduates. 

It was also reported that the three lectures 
given this autumn under the auspices of the 
institute by Professor B. Ifor Evans, Professor 
Ernest Barker and W. H. Auden had been very 
well attended. 

The honorary treasurer, Francis Rodd, re- 
ported that the following universities were sub- 
seribing to the work of the institute: Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Bristol, Birmingham, Cambridge, Dur- 
ham, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Oxford, Reading, St. Andrews, Sheffield 
and Wales. 

Lord Cromer, Lord Lloyd, Sir George Clerk 
and Sir Maurice Hankey were elected to the 
London Committee. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

THE preliminary announcement of the 1939 
Summer Session of the School of Library Service 
of Columbia University has been issued. Two 
new courses are being offered. One of these is a 
course in microphotography for libraries and the 
other a course on bibliographic and reference 
service in the medical sciences. 

The course in microphotography is designed 
to meet the need which libraries of many kinds 
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are now facing for skilled service in the pro- 
duction and use of microfilms, as a substitute for 
the printed page or the original documents. The 
applications of microphotography to library 
service have developed so rapidly that eompara- 
tively few of the leading professional librarians 
have the knowledge or experience to make full 
use of this new medium, while the rank and file of 
librarians are still more at sea in everything per- 
taining to the mechanical and scientifie aspects 
of film production. 

The Sehool of Library Service possesses the 
necessary equipment and personnel for giving 
such a course. For some time the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library has been experimenting in pro- 
duction of microfilm and through its photograph 
division is giving a film service with the photostat 
service. Additional equipment is now being ac- 
quired and a new laboratory of microphotogra- 
phy especially adapted for instructional pur- 
poses is being constructed in South Hall. Dur- 
ing the past year Dr. Mary A. Bennett has been 
supervisor of the Binding and Photograph De- 
partment. In addition, Miss Dorothy Hale 
Litchfield, reference librarian of the University 
of Pennsylvania Library, is taking charge of the 
newly established microfilm department of the 
University Library. This department is con- 
cerned not with the production of film, but with 
all the bibliographie and service problems in- 
volved in the acquisition, storage and use of film 
by readers. Dr. Agnes Townsend, a member 
of the department of physies of Barnard College, 
has been giving a course on the theory and prac- 
tice of photography, and Dr. Townsend, Dr. 
Bennett and Miss Litchfield will collaborate in 
giving the new course. 

The course on bibliographic and reference 
service in the medical sciences will be given by 
Thomas P. Fleming, librarian of the Columbia 
University Medical Library at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. This course will represent the begin- 
ning of specialized training for library service 
in medical and related fields. If the response is 
satistactory, it will probably be given regularly 
in the summer session, and after 1940 also pos- 
sibly in the spring session. The course will be 
of value not only to those working in the li- 
braries of medical schools, but to general refer- 
ence workers, eataloguers, classifiers and to all 
who deal with the literature of medicine and the 
biological seiences in libraries of any type. 
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TRAINING IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


NEw regulations for the A.B. degree have 
been drawn up in regard to the study of En- 
glish composition by the Faculty Council of 
Harvard University. 

The change was made because of the belief of 
the council in the primary importance of a 
command of good written English in the stu- 
dent’s whole training and its desire to strengthen 
the position of the freshman English composi- 
tion course, English A, which seeks to aid stu- 
dents at the outset in gaining such a command. 

In order to win exemption from the freshman 
composition course under the new arrangements, 
students admitted by examination must secure 
an honor grade in English in the College Board 
Examination. Other students who have passed 
this examination with grades just below honors 
will be permitted to take a special examination 
at the time of registration. During the last 
three years about 45 per cent. of the students 
who have entered through the College Board Ex- 
aminations have gained exemption from fresh- 
man English composition. And from 9.6 to 16.4 
per cent. who have entered without examina- 
tions, under the so-called “Honor” or “Upper 
Seventh” plan, and who have taken the antici- 
patory English examination given by the col- 
lege, have won exemption. 

The change in the status of the English A 
composition course was made possible through 
the vote of the Faculty Council that the require- 
ment for the A.B. degree, beginning with the 
class of 1943, shall be sixteen courses, or fifteen 
courses for men doing tutorial work under 
Plan A, ineluding such work in English compo- 
sition during the freshman year as may be pre- 
scribed. The requirement in the past has been 
fifteen or sixteen courses in addition to English 
A. Thus, students required to take English A 
will no longer be required to take an extra course 
for the degree. Any student, however, who 
wishes to broaden his first year’s program by 
taking a fifth course may do so without payment 
of an additional fee. 

In the future the Harvard College Committee 
for Elementary Modern Language Instruction 
will be given authority to determine what stu- 
dents shall be exempt from the freshman compo- 
sition course. For the year 1939-40, this com- 
mittee has ruled that the mark for exemption in 
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the College Board examination will be raised 
from 560 to 595. The test for students enter- 
ing without examinations will be given as usual 
on registration day, and those students who re- 
ceived grades between 560 and 595 in the College 
Board examination will have the option of try- 
ing again for exemption through this examina- 


tion. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY ABROAD 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 

THE Institute of International Education ad- 
ministers a number of fellowships and assistant- 
ships, for the most part on a direct exchange 
basis, for American students to study abroad 
as graduate students. These opportunities are 
made available by the educational authorities 
of the several countries with which the institute 
maintains student exchange relations and a num- 
ber of American organizations. The chief gen- 
eral requirements are that the candidate be a 
citizen of the United States, a graduate of an 
American college or university of accredited 
standing, or a senior who will have met this 
requirement before entering upon the fellowship, 
be of good character with suitable personal 
qualities for study and life abroad, have ability 
for independent study, have a satisfactory lan- 
guage equipment, and be in good health. 

The fellowships are for study abroad at the 
leading universities, technical institutes and 
other government institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Most of them cover board, room and 
tuition, but there are some for tuition only, 
which may be regarded as honorary awards. 
The tuition fellowships are open to general com- 
petition, but the majority of those furnishing 
maintenance as well are on direct exchange with 
American colleges and universities which set 
aside similar fellowships for foreign students. 
Appointments, which are for one academie year, 
are open to both men and women, with prefer- 
ence given to unmarried candidates under thirty 
years of age. A student appointed to a full 
fellowship must have sufficient funds to cover 
traveling, vacation and incidental expenses, esti- 
mated at from $500 to $600. There are ex- 
change fellowships for the following countries: 
Brazil, Chile, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy and Switzerland. 
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The institute also administers a number of 
special fellowships in addition to the exchange 
fellowships. These include such opportunities 
as the American Field Service Fellowships, sum- 
mer scholarships at the Institute of Art and 
Archeology of the University of Paris, and the 
fellowship of the Germanistic Society of Amer- 
ica, Ine. 

Detailed information regarding the fellowships 
will be furnished upon application to the Stu- 
dent Bureau, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. In- 
quirers should give their academic training, lan- 
guage qualifications, field of study and should 
state the country in which they wish to study. 
The closing date for filing applications is Feb- 


ruary 15. Epcar J. FisHer, 


Assistant Director, Institute of International 
Education 


THE FEDERAL AID BILL 

Ir is announced by the Journal of the National 
Education Association that plans are underway 
for the introduction in the coming session of 
Congress of the bill for Federal aid to the 
states for the support of public education. 
Senators Harrison and Thomas will again be the 
sponsors in the Senate. It is expected that the 
chairman of the House Committee on Education, 
Congressman William H. Larrabee, will assume 
responsibility through his committee for the 
legislation in the House. Assurance has been 
given that hearings will be held before both the 
House Committee and the Senate Committee. 

The new Federal aid bill will be based on the 
report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education and it is said to be practically cer- 
tain that the bill will be recognized as spon- 
sored by the Advisory Committee. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Edueation Association Legislative Commission, 
as a result of extensive correspondence with 
competent persons interested in the provisions 
of the bill, and conferences with the Executive 
Committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion and representatives of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee, has proposed certain changes 
in the bill as it appeared in the last Congress. 
It is proposed that the funds be made available 
to the states upon acceptance by their respective 
legislatures and upon the provision by state law 
of a plan for the expenditure and administration 
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of the funds received. Grants will not be sub- 
ject to diseretionary approval of plans by any 


Federal official. It is also proposed that all 
funds expended under the provisions of the bill 
be expended only through publie agencies and 
under publie control. Expenditures for trans- 
portation and text-books are to be treated as all 
other expenditures, and all provisions for schol- 
arships are to be omitted. 

The bill will call for an initial appropriation 
of 72 million dollars, which will increase in five 
years to 202 million dollars. About 80 per cent. 
of the funds will go to elementary and secondary 
schools, ineluding school buildings, and the re- 
mainder for teacher training, state departments 
of edueation, adult education, library service for 
rural inhabitants and educational research. 


THE NEW YORK STATE REGENTS 
INQUIRY INTO THE COST AND 
CHARACTER OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Dr. Francis T. Spaunpine, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, director of the survey for high-school 
education of the New York State Regents In- 
quiry into the Cost and Character of Publie Edu- 
cation, made an address on the recommendations 

the committee at the closing session of the 
conference of high-school principals of the state 

Syracuse on December 29. The proposed 
changes are: 

Recommendations for changes in the present plan 
of school district organization. 

Proposal for more effective use of regents’ ex- 
aminations, 

Suggestions for changes in some of the laws and 
regulations governing work of secondary schools. 

Recommendations on means by which the State 
Education Department may more directly and ef- 
fectively help the individual schools of the state in 
improving their individual programs. 

Gradual extension of the high school course to 

c and then six years to provide subjects for pupils 
who are unable to find jobs after graduation from 


+} 


present four-year course. 


In his address Dr. Spaulding, discussing the 
proposed new district organization, explained 
‘hat the inquiry advocated the grouping of all 
5,000 distriets in the states either into “central” 
or “city distriets.’ This would eliminate the 
traditional one-room school or “little red school 
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In the matter of regents’ examinations the 
inquiry urged that the State Education Depart- 
ment withdraw from a plan under which it must 
officially pass on the achievements of hundreds 
of thousands of individual pupils. 

Instead of the present system of regents’ tests 
for all pupils alike, the inquiry proposes special 
examinations for pupils intending to enter col- 
lege controlled by the board of selection, whose 
function it would be to supervise the develop- 
ment of a plan under which pupils of unusual 
scholastic ability may be more widely directed 
to a type of higher education best fitted to their 
needs. 

These examinations are to be a supplement to, 
rather than a substitute for, tests given to all 
high school pupils as measures of general high 
school achievement. Under the proposed plan, 
one of the principal responsibilities of the State 
Education Department would be to devise ways 
and means by which all the most important out- 
comes of high school work—not merely the aca- 
demic outecomes—may be systematically ap- 
praised. 

Among proposed changes in the laws and 
regulations affecting high schools are: 


Proposals for giving individual schools greater 
freedom in planning their individual programs and 
to allow these schools greater freedom to do what 
needs to be done for their pupils. 

Modifications of the compulsory attendance law, 
so that instead of attendance at continuation schools 
in large cities, these cities would be required to 
provide out-of-school supervision and guidance for 
all boys and girls who leave school to go to work 
until these children have held full-time jobs of eight 
months or have reached the age of 19. 

All children would be required to attend school on 
a full-time basis until the age of 16 and pupils be- 
tween 16 and 18 who do not obtain full-time jobs 
would be subject to continued supervision by the 
school. This need not involve continued school at- 
tendance but might include unpaid apprenticeship 
of similar activity. The inquiry urged state aid for 
the cost of such guidance. 


TENTATIVE BUDGET OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
AT a meeting of the New York City Board of 
Education on January 15 the Committee on 
Budget and Finance recommended the appro- 
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priation of $160,261,654, nearly eight million 
dollars more than in 1937. 

According to statements appearing in the 
daily press, it is suggested by the committee that 
the budget would derive $102,349,261 from city 
funds and $57,912,392 from the state and Fed- 
eral governments. Three hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars for vocational training is pro- 
vided by the Federal government. The commit- 
tee’s recommendations for the three divisions of 
the budget are: For the general school fund, 
which provides salaries, $132,194,962.78, an in- 
erease of $5,879,159.69; for the special school 
fund, which provides all other items, $22,261,- 
752.64, an inerease of $1,742,042.21, and for a 
special fund to provide teaching supervision and 
custodial service in Works Progress Adminis- 
tration projects, $134,988. 

Included in the sum are requests for addi- 
tional community centers, more classes for erip- 
pled and handicapped children and a far-reach- 
ing vocational program. Nearly 2,000 new posi- 
tions have been authorized, half of them in the 
teaching fields. 

In addition to the regular budget the board is 
aided by several “extra-curricular” funds, bring- 
ing the total spent on public school education 
in New York City to nearly $200,000,000. 

Some of the specifie items in the budget, the 
amounts asked and the increase over last year’s 
similar expense, are: day elementary and junior 


Dr. Ropert Lee McLeop, Jr., was installed 
on January 20 as president of Centre College, 
Danville, Ky. The speakers at the ceremony in- 
eluded Dr. J. R. Cowan, president of the Board 
of Trustees, who presided; Dr. Lewis Seymour 
Mudge, acting general secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church; 
Dr. Walter Lingle, president of Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, and President McLeod. 


Dr. T. V. NEAL, president of Howard College, 
Birmingham, Ala., since 1932, has announced his 
resignation to take effect on June 30. 


Proressor A. STANICEFF, the Bulgarian sur- 
geon, has been elected rector of Sofia University. 


DEAN GerorGE H. CuaAss, of the Harvard 
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high schools, $87,938,523.98, an increase of $1,- 
101,292.88; day high schools, $35,506,497.69, up 
$693,389.44; day vocational high schools, $8,- 
025,346.52, up $1,788,266.70; day classes for 
adults in English and citizenship, $70,704, up 
$10,456; evening high schools, $1,336,857, up 
$61,228.75; evening trade schools, $391,753.50, 
up $65,338.50; evening elementary high schools, 
$463,775.25, up $105,488.50. Also, home teach- 
ers for physically handicapped children, $340,- 
290, up $49,110; community and recreation cen- 
ters, $206,895, up $100,890; playgrounds, $341,- 
343, up $18,846; after-school athletic centers 
and competitions, $69,618.75, up $5,700; general 
and special educational supplies and equipment, 
$3,617,879.40, up $194,775.01; custodial service, 
$6,918,198, up $442,060.88; fuel, $1,615,888.62, 
up $137,824.12; maintenance of school plant, 
$5,153,240.96, up $665,754.23; transportation of 
normal and physically handicapped children, 
$560,052.70, up $1,852.70; soap and _ towels, 
25,000. 

From the Works Progress Administration the 
school system will receive services this year 
amounting to $25,000,000. This will include 
such items as remedial help to pupils, field activ- 
ity programs, adult education classes and cler- 
ical assistance. Also, the Public Works Admin- 
istration will spend approximately $4,000,000 to 
help construet school buildings. The board will 
spend some $20,000,000 in building construction 
during 1939-40. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Hudson 
professor of archeology, has been appointed to 
the newly established post of dean of Harvard 
University, effective on February 1. He will 
“assist the president in exercising a general 
superintendence over all the concerns of the 
university and will act for the president in such 
matters as from time to time the president may 
entrust to his care.” His work will be confined, 
for the most part, to matters of the internal 


administration, acting as a deputy president. 


He may take the president’s place from time to 
time as chairman of various committees which 
meet throughout the academic year, may repre- 
sent the president at conferences within the uni- 
versity and assist generally in dealing with prob- 
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lems which arise in the many departments and 
graduate schools. Assistant Dean Lawrence S. 
Mayo, of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, will sueceed Dean Chase as acting dean. 

GeorGeE A. BRAKELEY, administrative vice- 
president of the University of Pennsylvania 
since 1931, has resigned to accept the position 
of financial vice-president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, his alma mater. His resignation will be- 
come effective in June. 


ArtHuUR E. WESTBROOK, dean of music at 
Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, 
has been appointed director of the new School 
of Fine Arts at the University of Nebraska. He 
will take over his new work on July 1. 


ApvotF A. BERLE, JR., Assistant Secretary of 
State, will take a four-month leave of absence 
beginning in February to continue his work in 
the School of Law of Columbia University. 


Dr. VANNEVAR Bush, president of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, has become a 
member of the Advisory Council of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasadena. 


Dr. WiLLIAM J. FRENCH, deputy state health 
officer for Anne Arundel County, Maryland, has 
become a member of the board of visitors and 
governors of St. John’s College, Annapolis. 


Tue Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association recently announced the 
selection of Dr. Payson Smith as recipient for 
the year 1939 of the American Educational 
Reward, which is made annually for conspicuous 
service to the cause of education. Those who 
have received the award during the preceding 
years are: James W. Crabtree, Susan M. Dorsey, 
Randall J. Condon, Philander P. Claxton, Albert 
K. Winship, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Walter J. 
Damrosch, Jane Addams, Lorado Taft, William 
MeAndrew and Charles Hubbard Judd. The 
award to Dr. Smith will be made at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


ProFESSOR HERBERT EUGENE Bouton, Sather 
professor of history and chairman of the de- 
partment of history at the University of Cali- 
fornia, was made a member of the faculty of the 
School of Philosophy of the University of Chile 
at a ceremony held at the university on January 
10. The honor was given in recognition of Pro- 
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fessor Bolton’s method of teaching Latin-Amer- 
ican history. 


Dr. JULIAN Park, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Buffalo, has 
returned from France, where he received the 
degree of docteur honoris causa from the Uni- 
versity of Dijon on December 3. Others who 
received the degree were Paul Meylan, dean of 
the Faculty of Law at the University of Lau- 
sanne, and Miodrag Ibrovae, professor of French 
literature at the University of Belgrade. 


AT its regular meeting in December the Board 
of Regents of the University of Michigan chose 
Professor Campbell Bonner, chairman of the de- 
partment of Greek, to be the Henry Russel 
leeturer for the year 1938-1939, in recognition 
of “scholarly attainments.” As is customary, 
the regents made the selection upon the recom- 
mendation of the Council of the Research Club. 
The award includes a stipend of about $200 and 
involves a lecture to be delivered some time next 
semester. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Ada L. Comstock, 
president of Radcliffe College, was given on 
January 13 at the Colony Club, New York, by 
the alumnae and others interested in the college. 


Dr. WituiamM J. O’SHEA, from 1924 to 1934 
superintendent of schools of New York City, 
died on January 6 at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. O’Shea was a teacher in the New 
York City schools from 1887 to 1896, principal 
from 1896 to 1906, district superintendent from 
1906 to 1918 and associate superintendent from 
1918 until he was elected superintendent in 1924. 


Dr. THomMas STONE Marcu, superintendent of 
schools at Greensburg, Pa., died on January 13 
in his seventy-first year. He had been state in- 
spector of schools in the Department of Eduea- 
tion. Dr. March was the son of the late Francis 
Andrew March, professor of philology at Lafay- 
ette College, and the brother of General Peyton 
C. March, chief of staff of the U. S. Army dur- 
ing the war; of, Dr. John Lewis March, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Union College, and 
Alden March, assistant managing editor of The 
New York Times. 

Dr. CHARLES E. MILuer, for thirty-five years, 
until his retirement eighteen months ago, presi- 
dent of Heidelberg College, died on January 10 
at the age of seventy-one years. 
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EpGark HERBERT WELLS, since 1921 president 
of the New Mexico School of Mines at Socorro, 
N. M., committed suicide on January 8. He 
was fifty-one years old. Mr. Wells was pro- 
fessor of geology and mineralogy of the college 
from 1917 to 1925 and state geologist from 
1925 to 1927. 

HERMAN OLIPHANT, general counsel of the 
U. S. Treasury, who was professor in the School 
of Law of Columbia University from 1921 to 
1929 when he left to help to organize the Insti- 
tute of Law at the Johns Hopkins University, 
died on January 11. He was fifty-four years 


old. 

Dr. R. L. Roprnson, vice-president and dean 
of Erskine College and dean of the Erskine 
Theological Seminary, died on January 10 at 
the age of sixty-six years. 

FReDERICK L. GAMAGE, JR., formerly head 
master of the Pawling School, New York, and a 
son of Dr. Frederick Luther Gamage, founder 
of the school, died on January 11 at the age of 
forty-three years. 

ERLE ELSWorTH CLIPPINGER, professor emeri- 
tus and formerly head of the English department 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
died on January 7 at the age of sixty-three 
years. 

Dr. BronisLAw MALINOWSKI, professor of 
anthropology at the University of London, is 
spending the winter in Tucson, Arizona. 


FoRMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER will 
speak at the seventh annual dinner of the Save 
the Children Fund, which will be held in the 
Town Hall Club, New York City, on January 
26. Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of the Uni- 
versity of Newark and chairman of the board 
of the fund, will be toastmaster. 


At the twenty-first annual dinner on January 
11 of the New York Urban League in New York 
City, which was devoted to a consideration of 
measures to be taken to improve the lot of 
Negroes, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president 
of Howard University, and Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, president of Vassar College, were 


among the principal speakers. 


Dr. Martua M. E iov, assistant chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 


Department of 
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Labor, gave a DeLamar lecture at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 
on January 10. She spoke on “Publie Respon- 
sibility for Safeguarding the Health of Chil- 


dren.” 


GreorGE Henry Sou.e, JR., economist and 
editor of The New Republic, gave the William 
L. Storrs lectures at Yale University on Janu- 
ary 18, 19 and 20. The titles of the three 
lectures were “The Peril to Democracy,” “The 
Legacy of the New Deal” and “The New Eco- 
nomie Constitution.” The lectures were open to 
the public. 


THE program for the annual meeting of the 
American College Personnel Association, to be 
held on February 22, 23 and 24 in Cleveland, 
will inelude sessions on the selection and admis- 
sion of students, student personnel research, the 
coordination of personnel services and student 
employment and placement. Dean A. J. Brum- 
baugh, of the University of Chicago, is president 
of the association. The speakers will include: 
Maynard M. Boring, of the General Electric 
Company; Paul W. Boynton, of the Socony 
Vacuum Oil Company, Professor T. N. White- 
head, of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and several others who are 
working especially in the field of human adjust- 
ment and employment. 


THE sixteenth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association will meet in the Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., on February 2, 3 and 
4. Over 500 camp directors and counselors will 
represent the twenty sections of the association 
in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
The first day’s sessions will be devoted primarily 
to the topies of health and safety in camps, 
with particular reference to the food problems 
confronting all camps. The meetings on Friday, 
February 3, will include discussions on camp 
problems. The third day will provide opportu- 
nities for group discussion on personnel selec- 
tion, remuneration, training, responsibilities, ete. 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of the pub- 
lie schools in Atlanta, Georgia, and a camp 
director for many years, will be the principal 
speaker at the banquet on February 3. His 


topie will be “Camping and the Publie Schools.” 
More than fifty exhibits of camping equipment 
will be one of the features of the convention. 
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Alfred Wyman, of St. Louis, is convention 
chairman. Dr. Ross L. Allen, American Camp- 
ng Association, Ann Arbor, Mich., is business 
manager. 

Tue Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry will be held at West Park 
on the Hudson, New York, instead of at Bryn 
Mawr College. Two houses have been leased 
there for use beginning this summer, and it is 
hoped that winter sessions will eventually be 
made possible. 

Mrs. Henry MERNER-PFEIFFER, of New York, 
has given $100,000 to Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, to be used in financing the con- 
struction of a men’s dormitory. The building 
will be named after the donor. 


GRANTS amounting to $190,000 have been 
awarded by the General Education Board of 
New York for the support of the research pro- 
cram of the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of California. This includes $180,- 
000 for the support of child guidance studies 
at the institute and an additional grant of $10,- 
000 for use in general research activities. The 
entire program is to be under the direction of 
Dr. Harold E. Jones, director of the institute. 
The research program is devoted to uncovering 
methods of mental and physical growth as well 

s the development of personality characteristics 


of children. 


Ir is reported in the Baltimore Sun that a 
Negro woman of New York City has applied 
» enter the Graduate School of the University 
of North Carolina. Application for entrance by 
a Negro to the University of North Carolina 
t is said is not unprecedented, but it is thought 
that the current application may be the first 
of a number of test cases that can be expected 
i Southern institutions as a result of the recent 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court that 

Missouri Negro had the right to attend the 
University of Missouri Law School if the facili- 
‘les were not provided for Negro students in that 
tate. The North Carolina State Constitution 
decrees separate institutions for Negroes. 


EXPANDED work in the field of education by 
radio will be undertaken by station WOSU, of 
the Ohio State University, as the result of a 
WPA funds have been allotted 


federal grant. 
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to the use of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Commissioner J. W. Studebaker has assigned a 
part of the money to the university for radio 
work. The present allotment of $9,500 will 
carry the work through February, and additional 
funds have been assured to continue through 
June. The money will be used, according to 
Director Robert C. Higgy, in production and 
evaluation of educational programs. The Ohio 
State University’s radio station has previously 
won recognition through its radio junior college, 
a cooperative venture of the university and the 
section of education of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

THE University of Missouri, which will cele- 
brate the centennial of its founding during 1939, 
has received a bronze medallion from the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona commemorating the centen- 
nial of that institution’s reopening. On the 
printed scroll accompanying the medallion was 
the following statement : “On December 13, 1937, 
the Convocation of the University of Barcelona 
(founded in the year 1450, suppressed by King 
Phillip V in the year 1714, and then reopened in 
October, 1837) celebrated the centennial of its 
reopening in a fitting and appropriate manner, 
yet modestly on account of evil times. That a 
memorial of this day might exist there has been 
struck a medal designed by the sculptor, Joseph 
Clara. This the University of Barcelona sends 
as a gift to the University of Missouri.” 


At the closing session of the first American 
Conference of National Committees on Intellee- 
tual Cooperation, which was held at Santiago, 
Chile, from January 5 to 12, the conference 
adopted fifty-three resolutions, the reeommenda- 
tions covering a broad field of cultural relation- 
ships among American countries. Since the dele- 
gates represented unofficial organizations rather 
than governments, their work had to be confined 
to recommendations to the governments. A cable 
was received from James T. Shotwell, chairman 
of the American National Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, announcing the award of 
forty-two scholarships for Latin-American stu- 
dents. Twelve of the scholarships are for study 
at the Juilliard School of Music and thirty at 
the National Academy of Design. 


STUDENT representatives of twenty-nine Amer- 
ican colleges and universities voted at a meeting 
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held in New York City on December 28 to estab- 
lish an office in New York to raise funds to bring 
German refugee students of all faiths to the 
United States for study. 
by the Harvard Committee to Aid German Refu- 
gee Students, which has collected $10,000 to assist 
twenty refugees for whom scholarships have been 


The meeting was called 


established. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Vienna 
states that the Augustine nuns of Salzburg, 
whose schools were known throughout the Ger- 
man-speaking world, have decided to emigrate 
to Chile after being compelled to turn over theit 
convent and school to Nazi workers’ organiza- 
A similar fate befell the school sisters at 
It is not known what 


tions. 
Wels, in upper Danubia. 
will become of them. 

Firry German Jews, fleeing from Hitler’s 
Nazi régime, have applied for positions in the 
College of Musie of Boston University. “AI- 
though these applications come from musicians 
of Vienna and Berlin primarily,” according to 
John P. Marshall, dean of the college, “they 
represent all parts of Germany, where anti- 
Semitic measures are in effect.” 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND THOUGHT! 


THE last twenty-five years have brought events 
such as supposedly civilized man had come to 
believe could never happen again. Within this 
period the greatest and most costly of all wars 
known to history has been fought. This war has 
been followed by a series of political revolutions 
of unprecedented suddenness and magnitude, 
accompanied by acts of bloody cruelty and per- 
secution horrible to contemplate. Now force 
and cruelty and hate have a malignant way of 
spreading, which affects not only those peoples 
and countries immediately involved but also 
tends to infect others far removed from the 
immediate scene. 

To right age-old wrongs one great people—or 
aggregate of peoples—took the short and bloody 
route of revolution in the hope of achieving jus- 


1 Address by President Winfred G. Leutner at 
Chapel Service of Flora Stone Mather College of 
Western Reserve University, in the Harkness 
Memorial, Friday, December 9, 1938. 
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AccoRDING to the London Times, M. Jean Zay, 
the French Minister of Education, sent a letter 
in December to the rector of the University of 
Lille, instructing him to withhold promotion 
from all teachers who took part in the general 
strike of November 30. The news, it is said, 
has been received with consternation among the 
teachers of the North, and telegrams of protest 
have been addressed to M. Daladier, the prime 
minister. 

Ir is announced in the London Times that a 
plan to build a Youth City in London, the out- 
come of the Empire Youth Rally held at the 
time of the Coronation, has been set on foot by a 
committee of which Lord Bessborough is ehair- 
man. It is stated that the total cost is estimated 
at about £1,000,000 if the whole scheme is e¢ar- 
ried out. Half this sum will be devoted to the 
great central building and the remaining £500,- 
000 will be required for the 10 Dominion or 
Colonial houses at £50,000 each. The organizers 
hope to obtain £250,000 for the central building 
from public funds, and efforts will be made to 
raise another £250,000 from individuals, na- 
tional organizations, educational trusts, city 
companies and schools. 


tice and happiness. Their way appalled the 
world and filled the nearby and distant nations 
with the dread of the prospect of similar experi- 
ence. This fear was in part justified but in part 
also stimulated and exaggerated by political 
forces of reaction. The threat of force from the 
“left” was met with powerfully concentrated 
force from the “right.” The threat of a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat was met with the 
organized force of personal dictatorship, his- 
torically called “tyranny.” 

All this illustrates again the repeated experi- 
ence of mankind that force breeds force, that 
concentration of power calls for ever-increasing 
concentration of power, both to meet attacks 
from without and to maintain itself internally. 

Now, we Americans, representing as we do @ 
real cross-section of humanity, are naturally 
deeply stirred by events that touch those in the 
older countries with whom we are immediately 
or remotely connected by blood, by nationality, 
by religious or other ties. Never is there a dis- 
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turbanee in the world of Europe which does not 
find repercussions in our own America. And at 
this distance from the actual scene we depend 
for information on the newspapers, the radio 
and accounts of trained and untrained, preju- 
diced and unprejudiced travelers and observers. 
Students and faculty members of our colleges 
and universities depend upon the same sources 
for information as do other people, and, it 
should be said, are subject emotionally as well 
to similar disturbances, not to say prejudices. 

The cool, detached academic attitude is as rare 
to find under such circumstances as it is difficult 
to maintain. And where right and wrong, jus- 
tice and injustice are concerned, we would have 
little respeet for those who would decline to 
“stand and be counted.” What we can at best 
hope for and aim at is that our colleges and 
universities may never forget that they must ever 
concern themselves with learning the truth and 
holding to it with determination in the face of 
deep emotion. 

The university in such a situation is frequently 
subject to criticism. A group of students or a 
faculty member is stirred to deep sympathy with 
a people that has swung to the “left” in its de- 
spair, and they express their opinions freely— 
sometimes wisely, sometimes unwisely. The uni- 
versity is at once stamped as “red” by the more 
conservative who fear that American liberalism 
has gone or is going radical. 

Contrariwise, conservative students or faculty 
members, thinking that the “red menace” is im- 
mediate and must be curbed by “strong mea- 
may lean so far to the right that in the 
eyes of the liberal they can with difficulty be 
distinguished from supporters of dictatorship of 
the “right.” And so the university gets the label 
of “fascist.” 


Under 


sures,” 


such cireumstances one might be 
tempted to say that eriticism of the university 
to-day from the “right” and to-morrow from the 
“left” balance each the other and so leave the 
university in a safe and sound “center” position, 
impersonal, aloof, impartial. Such a position 
might be justified were it a question not of truth 
or principle but of method merely. But in the 
present situation there are involved certain 
fundamental principles which we have held to 
be truth and upon which the university must 
from time to time express itself. If it does that, 
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then I have little fear that prejudiced propa- 
ganda may mislead us. 

The American colleges and universities are a 
part of a group of institutions made possible by 
a set of social, political and ethical principles 
which have been embodied in certain well-known 
American documents and which are to-day de- 
nied by both the “right” and the “left.” I refer 
to the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the constitutions of 
the several states and all the statutes set up 
under these. 

As a people, we have sought to establish our 
institutions of government (including our laws), 
our institutions of religion and of education 
upon these principles. 

That we have succeeded only imperfectly in 
this attempt no one would wish to deny. No 
people has ever been able to, or will possibly 
ever be able to hit upon the perfect statement 
of universal principles and express these prin- 
ciples perfectly in its institutions. 

This is not so much to be deplored as it is to 
be accepted as a challenge to each succeeding 
generation to improve upon the best efforts of 
the past. 

Now what are the general principles of truth 
which lie at the base of our institutions, and 
which we have regarded and still do regard as 
the essentials of the American way of life—or, 
if you please, of “democracy” ? 

Let me read you only one passage from each 
of two historic documents to illustrate the funda- 
mental truth upon which all our institutions are 
based and by which we as a people, and as indi- 
viduals, are protected. 

I read first the familiar yet striking words of 
the Declaration of Independence : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the People 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Gov- 
ernment, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 


rovern- 
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Governments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shewn, that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide 
new Guards for their future security. 


In pursuance of this declaration there was 
framed later the document which we know as 
the Constitution. If you think that document 
merely one framed for special interests or win- 
dow dressing, read the record of the debate in 
the Constitutional Convention! I want to read 
to you a single clause from the section known 
as the “Bill of Rights,” quoted perhaps more 
often than any public document: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; of the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 

Why have I taken your time to read these 
familiar passages from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and from the Constitution? In the 
first place, I have done so purposely to drive 
home to you the fact that the holding to these 
truths or principles of fundamental law, the 
very reading of these passages under either 
“left” dictatorship or under “right” dictatorship 
would be only at the price of a firing squad or 
an executioner’s ax or at least a concentration 
camp! 

Answer enough perhaps, but equally impor- 
tant, my purpose has also been to emphasize to 
you and to the people of America that our insti- 
tutions of learning still hold to the truth of the 
principles set forth in the passages which I have 
read, and will hold to it until clear evidence of 
its falsity is brought forth. 

The choice of America is not between one 
form of dictatorship or another. The choice of 
America has been and is for the principles of 
freedom, liberty under the law, of government 
to secure the rights of the people—not people 
to be instruments merely for building up the 


powers of government. 
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Let there be no mistake about it! Between 
the principles set forth in the documents from 
which I have quoted, between those principles 
and the modes of thought and action upon which 
any kind of absolutism rests, the issue must be 
drawn, and from the point of view of American 
institutions compromise is impossible. 

And at this time of the year surely it is timely 
to reassert our faith that the problems of society 
are to be met not with fear, hatred, intolerance, 
persecution, violence but with mutual under- 
standing and trust and tolerance—with peace 
and good-will. 

“Grant us grace,” reads the Book of Common 
Prayer, “fearlessly to contend against evil, and 
to make no peace with oppression; and that we 
may reverently use our freedom, help us to em- 
ploy it in the maintenance of justice among men 

vee 
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BASIC ENGLISH AND CHILDREN 

Mrs. Epitn A. Davis’s interesting article, 
“Basic English in the Speech of American 
Children,”! contains an assumption and conclu- 
sions which are worth examination. The as- 
sumption that Basie English is a closed or termi- 
nal system results from not distinguishing the 
several uses of Basic. Two of the uses specially 
relevant to Mrs. Davis’s study are (1) Basie as 
a first step in the learning of English by foreign- 
ers, and (2) Basie as a first step in the study of 
English by English-speaking children. To as- 
sume that when an immigrant or a child has 
mastered the words on the Basie list he will stop 
there and learn no more English is so palpably 
absurd that it should not require discussion. 
The value of Basic in this case is its value as a 
first step in the mastery of English. The sev- 
eral Basic forms listed by Mr. Ogden and his 
associates are clearly presented for pedagogical 
purposes. These forms constitute sortings of 
word-senses and easily acquired progressions in 
the transformation, specialization or expansion 
of sense. If one is writing for a foreigner who 
has mastered only these senses, and if one wishes 
to be understood, one will be wise to restrict 
oneself to these forms. If, however, there is 
reason to believe that the child or the immigrant 
has a larger vocabulary than this, the writer or 
speaker may well go beyond the list. 


1ScHOOL AND Society, November 19, 1938. 
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The value of Basie as the first step in the 
teaching of American children is more relevant 
to Mrs. Davis’s purposes than its uses as a first 
step in the mastery of English by immigrants. 
Inasmuch as children have to begin the study of 
their own language some place, it would seem 
reasonable that their first study should be of a 
vocabulary which has both a wide covering 
power and contains within itself a linguistic 
apparatus of use later. Experiments now in 
progress in a nursery school indicate that this 
assumption is sound. Five-and-a-half-year-old 
children are said to be able to read anything 
within the range of their mental capacity (New- 
ton’s “Principia” would, one assumes, be ex- 
cluded), and are able to use dictionaries freely 
n the study of words whose meanings are not 
clear to them. Although the system of verb 
elimination, an important Basic contribution, is 
followed in the classroom as a useful device in 
breaking up the most troublesome of our lin- 
vuistie complexes, no teacher would expect a 
child to follow this analytical procedure in his 

Once the child has got to the point 
where he sees that to kick, kiss or push a thing 
is a short way of saying he gives it a kick, a 
kiss or a push, and that when he is “getting on” 

is getting on in some direction, he has an 
analytical apparatus of use to him in breaking 
up more complex fictions in his later studies. 

A few additional details may be mentioned. 
A Basiecist might maintain that many of the cir- 
cunlocutions are more precise than the linguistic 
short euts referred to by Mrs. Davis on page 
668. Mr. Ogden probably chose “great” instead 
of “big” out of consideration of word economy. 
High frequeney lists do not necessarily have 
covering power. That the words “among,” 
“torward,” “east” and “south” did not appear 
in the children’s language is strange and raises 
questions as to what vocabulary one is studying 
in a situation “set” as Mrs. Davis set hers. Al- 
though there are probably no words closer to the 
facts than “east” and “south,” when situations 
arise when these words are useful, one might 
inquire what proeedure was followed when com- 
plex relations like “among” and “forward” had 
to be named. Was the process here that of 
analytical cireumloeution which Mrs. Davis com- 
mented upon? Reeognition of the validity of 


play hours. 
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the functional shift (p. 666), would, no doubt, 
raise the number of Basie words used above the 
478 announced, though here as in other counts 
the value of the count is determined by what is 
counted and why. 
R. D. JAMESON 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Ph.D. THESIS REGULATIONS 


In several universities in the United States 
there exists a regulation which requires of a 
candidate for the degree of Ph.D. that he shall 
publish and deposit up to one hundred copies 
of his approved thesis in the library of the uni- 
versity in which he has supplicated for the de- 
gree. Until he has complied with this require- 
ment the degree is not granted him, even though 
he has passed all the necessary examinations and 
fulfilled all other requirements. The degree is 
usually granted only as from the date of the 
deposit of the necessary number of copies of the 
printed thesis in the university library. In some 
institutions a considerable monetary deposit is 
required of the candidate to ensure that at least 
an abstract of the thesis will be published. What 
purpose these regulations are supposed to serve 
it is difficult to see. For the most part they work 
a very real hardship upon the student who is 
generally, by the time he has taken his examina- 
tions and paid all the necessary fees and for the 
typing, duplicating and binding of his thesis, in 
a state of financial, not to mention nervous, ex- 
haustion. The knowledge that he must pay for 
the printing of his own thesis often leads the 
student to the resolve that in its final state his 
thesis must be as brief as possible; and this is 
a view which, to my knowledge, is often urged 
upon students in such institutions. Clearly 
neither the cause of the student nor that of 
science or scholarship is served by such a prac- 
tice, which in the institutions concerned is en- 
tirely determined by these intimidating require- 
ments. Who then, and what, it may well be 
asked, do these requirements serve? Certainly 
not the student. Certainly not the cause of 
learning. Perhaps those who have in recent 
years been instrumental in framing such regu- 
lations ean answer this question. 

M. F. AsHLEY-MontTaGu 

HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

PHILADELPHIA 





EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
ARGENTINE 


COMPARATIVELY few people in the United 
States to-day are aware of the problems facing 
the up-and-coming little Republie of the Argen- 
tine, one of the most progressive of the nations 
of the continent of South America. It is neces- 
sary to understand the background for the sud- 
den change in racial complexion of the popu- 
lation of an entire nation such as took place in 
the nineteenth century; a change which meant 
an almost over-night transition from a popula- 
tion largely mestizo to an overwhelming major- 
ity of white European inhabitants, attracted by 
favorable immigration laws. In order to realize 
how sudden was this racial change, one has only 
to consult José Ingenieros’ treatise on Argentine 
sociology. According to Ingenieros, in 1852 the 
inhabitants of the Argentine Republic numbered 
some 800,000. Of these 553,000 were mestizos; 
100,000 were Indians; 15,000 were Negroes and 
110,000 were mulattos. In the year 1914, 
scarcely 50 years later, the population had in- 
creased to 7,885,237; that is to say, there were 
seven million more inhabitants in all. Of this 
number four million were white and only one 
million mestizo. The assimilation of this large 
a majority of nationals of foreign extraction has 
constituted one of the most acute problems in 
education in the Argentine. During a brief stay 
in the country itself, the present writer was made 
aware of this and the multitude of other prob- 
lems facing the Argentine educational system 
to-day, problems which the new government is 
making great strides to eradicate or to minimize 
to some degree, at least. 

We, in the United States, can hardly imagine 
a situation of such crowded schoolrooms as 
would force the children of school age to wait 
year after year, and then only through some 
“pull” be able to secure a seat in the schoolroom. 
Yet this is the situation at present which has 
called forth some rather eloquent protests on the 
part of the journalists and other reliable “pro- 
gressives” in the country itself. Indeed, it 
hardly would seem possible when we examine 
the long list of public, private and church schools 
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which are not sufficient to supply the needs of 
the three millions of inhabitants of this great 
metropolis. But we must remember that these 
are “pay-schools,” and the living standard, while 
very high in the Argentine as compared with that 
of the other South American countries, does not 
yet provide the great masses of people with more 
than a mere living wage. The majority of the 
children who are reduced in circumstances are 
forced to working in the day-time and attending 
night schools, where they must pay for the most 
elementary training in business preparation. 
Technical schools and trade schools are certainly 
not numerous enough to e¢all attention to their 
usefulness. 

This situation is the more remarkable since 
it is a condition existing in a country where 
there is such an abundant supply of natural 
wealth. We can hardly imagine a situation in 
which university classes as well as publie and 
private school classes are being held in houses 
that were residences some twenty or fifty years 
previously, where lack of schoolroom facilities, 
blackboards, writing conveniences, ete., as well 
as lack of room space, are too great a handicap 
for the teacher to be able to conduct a class sue- 
cessfully. Nor can we picture the copy-books 
after copy-books filled with material for the 
course which the student has painfully tran- 
seribed in flourishing, ornate penmanship which 
betrays hours upon hours of labor, solely in 
order that he may have in his possession the 
reading material of the course. This may not 
be true in every case, but certainly in the case 
of the poorer students who are unable to buy any 
of the texts. We see these same children from 
the ages of eight and nine forced out into hard 
manual labor to consume profitably the other 
half of the day when there is no school: work, 
which saps their mental as well as their physical 
strength. Still we have not begun to get even 
half of the picture. 

The great Argentine Republic, the industrial 
heart of South America, holds in its teeming, 
fertile bosom some twelve million souls. The 
major portion of these are white European immi- 
grants of the more progressive, industrious type. 
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These were the malcontents of Europe who 
burst the bonds of tyranny and impending war 
to escape to a new land, a land of wealth and 
promise, @ land rich in all the good things of 
life. They came to the Argentine with an eager- 
ness and a will to do that might well have sur- 
mounted the most gigantic obstacles. But once 
there, what happened? Could they forget their 
restless, traditional hatreds? Could they over- 
come that slow-creeping breath of nostalgia ever 
blowing over them from the reading of daily 
journals in their own language, never failing to 
fan that feeling to white heat with every passing 
conflict in the mother country? Could they let 
their children go, let them be free of the preju- 
dices and the superstitious awe of a dictatorial 
régime that they had been made to feel while in 
the clutches of Fascism, Naziism, Communism 
or whatever its name might have been? Could 
they unite in no common love of brotherhood 
and communion over the problems of their 
adopted land to make their children see and 
understand that Argentina’s problems were their 
problems; that being a “portefio” (a citizén of 
Buenos Aires) could be, and should be, one of 
the most vital things in their lives? You have 
only to be in the country a short while to find 
your answer to this. 

But to wateh this struggle still going on in 
the hearts and heads of the golden-haired, brown- 
haired, red-haired and glossy black-haired little 
Argentines of to-day is to make one’s heart bleed 
tears of real anguish. One can not picture the 
problem of the school child in the Argentine 
to-day, ignoring this great force in the need for 
nationalism: a need that must work out its own 
solution, that must grow and come to its perfect 
fruition in the soul of the people, above all in 
the hearts of that coming generation of little 
ones who have so much to live for. 

The facet that, theoretically, educational con- 
trol in the Argentine is vested in the federal 
provinees and in private agencies does not place 
accurately in the scheme of things the truth that 
millions each year are turned over by the gov- 
ernment to the Catholic Church for the mainte- 
nance of church schools. Different provinces, it 
is true, assert their regional claims in different 
Ways upon the schools under their jurisdiction, 
which are, in the main, elementary school sys- 
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tems. The right to maintain secondary and 
higher educational institutions has long been the 
privilege of the state, the church and the foreign 
interests (represented by the private schools). 
Here, where only the state is not concerned with 
monetary profit (excepting the case, of course, 
of a certain type of political boss, common 
everywhere in the world), we see the temptation 
for the educational system to be turned into a 
veritable “money-grabbing” institution where the 
chief laws are those of individual and political 
interests. Only very recently has the Argentine 
awakened to the necessity of rigidly enforcing 
the law that private school pupils must pass 
their annual examinations before a mixed com- 
mission, in which official (public school) teachers 
are in the majority in order to secure course- 
eredit for any of their work. 

Argentina rises up in holy terror to proclaim 
an end to Nazi interpenetration and infiltration 
of Nazi doctrine, our dailies proclaim. Yes, 
Argentina, which is to-day possibly the most 
open-handed country in the world in its recep- 
tion and treatment of the immigrant, closes down 
two or three German rural schools where the 
children, taught only in German, were reciting 
in unison that Hitler was the ruler of the Argen- 
tine. These single isolated examples would not 
have called forth such strict measures as the 
Government saw fit to put into effect immedi- 
ately in order to enforce some laws of long 
standing. Certain decrees had already set forth 
the regulation that all private schools, subject 
to federal regulation and supervision, were com- 
pelled to follow the state course of study. It 
was not simply that in the German schools the 
German children were learning patriotism to the 
“Vaterland,” but that in the French schools “La 
belle France” held all the foreground, the Italian 
schools preached only Mussolini and “I’Italia,” 
and in the English schools “The United King- 
dom” took up so much of the pupils’ time and 
thought that the amount of Spanish learned or 
other than commercial facts about the country 
these English boys and girls had been born in 
would amount to almost a vacuum. Too broad 
a generalization would necessarily be erroneous. 
Yet no one who actually knows the situation can 
deny the fact that there were, and perhaps still 
are, many schools which do not adhere to the 
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ruling that they should devote the same number 
of hours to specified subjects as the state schools 
do, and which also do not employ only those 
teachers who have the same qualifications as the 
public school teachers or have been previously 
approved by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Naturally, such a situation not only fosters an 
idealism which is far from being that of the 
united strength of the nation, but also makes 
for a situation of growing unemployment among 
the native Argentine teachers who are prepared, 
though not afforded the opportunity of substi- 
tuting their services for those of the foreigner. 

It is true that the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion and Justice in control of educational affairs 
in the Argentine nominates directly from the 
head office each teacher to go out into the field 
of public instruction. But how few and how 
inadequate are the schools under his control to 
which he may nominate these select teachers! 
How great the need is in this growing country 
for a more careful distribution of government 
funds which might permit such an adjustment 
as would allow for a more adequate school sys- 
tem, is a problem the Argentines are very much 
alive to. As is to be expected, this condition 
finds its most acute manifestation in the schools 
of the federal district, which includes Buenos 
Aires. 

All the problems which we met and overcame 
to a certain extent many years ago are still fac- 
ing a country which, climbing up in the scale 
of democratic ideationality, has yet to reach the 
heights of nationalistic strength which we have 
reached. Not until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century do we find elementary education 
beginning to receive the attention which it has 
enjoyed for some 150 years in this country. 
When looking the situation over in a cursory 
fashion, it is easy to harp on one of the possible 
two extremes: that of picturing just enough 
training furnished the child that he may escape 
illiteracy or, on the other hand, depicting that 


OUR BEST INVESTMENT 
THE proposed Board of Education budget 
for the next fiscal year would make quite a 
respectable item in Washington, D. C., or any- 
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training that will prepare him for higher edu- 
cation only. We must take into account the fact 
that highly specialized types of vocational and 
professional training are flourishing under the 
apprenticeship system or other systems in this 
out-of-school time where classroom work is only 
half a day’s work. 

It is true that the student usually takes eight 
years to complete the elementary course, but 
when one considers that in two years of sec- 
ondary education and a possible two years of 
normal school training the teacher is given a 
diploma which will entitle him or her to teach 
in the elementary schools (not comparing the 
more advanced types of training) one can easily 
see that at the age at which the American student 
has finished the equivalent amount of training, 
in preparation for professional skills, he is com- 
paratively the same age as the Argentine, but 
has put in exactly twice as much time in school 
as the Argentine has. Moreover, he has been 
deprived of that spare half-day in which the 
Argentine has gone about seeking an occupation 
(through the apprenticeship system) and taking 
active part in the social, political and commer- 
cial life of his community. There can be little 
doubt that the comparison on the basis of sta- 
tistical figures, alone; on the gradings of subject- 
matter and on testing the factual material accu- 
mulated in the minds of each hardly would be a 
final test here. Possibly the broadly cultural, 
more keenly human perspective coming from the 
more mature mind, which has developed through 
actual contact and first-hand sources its useful 
stock of information, is a desirable by-product 
of a system of education which might have some- 
thing to offer for us. Certainly it has met the 
need of a country where such ideals have gone 
into the building up of a civilization so cosmo- 
politan and ingrained in the European tradition 
that nothing else would suffice. 

DorotHy M. Kress 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


where else. It amounts, with city and state 
funds included, to more than $160,000,000, an 


increase of more than $7,750,000 over last year. 


The increases tell something as to what is hap- 
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pening to the schools and to the city. Voca- 
tional and evening schools ask $2,000,000 more. 
They show a growth of students in industrial 
and trade elasses from 15,000 in 1933 to 55,000 
this year, with an estimate of 60,000 for next 
year. Refugee students have helped boost the 
demand for elementary instruction in evening 
schools. The number of students in the day 
elementary classes is dropping, but for a little 
while longer there will be increases in those at- 
tending junior high and high schools. Addi- 
tional sums—small in comparison with the total 
budget—are needed for mentally or physically 
handieapped children; for custodial service, so 
that school buildings can be kept open in the 
evening; for playground facilities, and for the 
bus services which under the revised State Con- 
stitution ean be regularly provided by the Board 
of Edueation for children in private as well as 
publie schools. 

Unless something unforeseen happens total 
school attendance in Greater New York has 
passed its peak. The school budget will not de- 
cline correspondingly. We are not, for example, 
discharging teachers because the average size 
of classes in elementary schools is diminishing. 
We are, instead, going on the theory that classes 
have been too large and can be reduced still 
further with benefit to all concerned. We are 
spending more than we used to for evening 
classes which ean be attended by adults and by 
young people who have left school. The school 
system is invading age groups which formerly 
were not largely within its orbit. 

The citizen must necessarily reserve the right 
to eriticize details in a huge budget like this. 
The ideal sehool building has not yet been built, 
nor the ideal method of recruiting teachers 
found, nor the ideal methods of instruction intro- 
dueed. Nor ean it be said that we are coddling 
our school children when the Board of Educa- 
tion still feels that it must conduct an experi- 
ment before providing soap and towels in the 
schools, 

But it is mightily encouraging to note that 
education remains the largest single current item 
ii our budget. We need a large and efficient 
army of policemen and another army of firemen, 
and we have both, but our schools cost us, when 
local and state funds are combined, much more 
than the police and fire departments together. 
There could not be a better proof that we are, 
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with all our civic faults, making some progress 
toward civilization—The New York Times. 


PAY BY THE YEAR IMPLIES SERVICE 
BY THE YEAR 

Pus.ic school teachers in New York City are 
employed on an annual basis; consequently, they 
lose no pay when classes are not in session, as on 
holidays or during the long summer vacation. 
Not so fortunate are their colleagues in many 
rural communities who are paid on a monthly 
basis. For them the summer vacation is a pay- 
less luxury. 

But if an annual wage scale has advantages 
for the employee, it also obliges the beneficiary 
to be on duty whenever required by the Board 
of Education. This, at any rate, is the implica- 
tion in the unanimous opinion of the Appellate 
Division in the Second Department, which, rul- 
ing on the vacation pay claim of a teacher on 
leave of absence, declared : 

No teacher has an inherent or statutory right to 
a vacation of two months or more. 


Here the teacher had taken a leave of absence 
for maternity in May, 1933, after she served for 
most of the school year. She returned to active 
duty in September, 1936, and found that a by-law 
of the Board of Edueation then in effect deprived 
her of vacation pay for the years 1933 to 1936, 
inclusive. Contending that her service during 
most of the 1932-1933 school year entitled her 
to part of the vacation allowance, she brought 
suit. It was in denying her claim that the Ap- 
pellate Division made the observation that no 
teacher has an inherent right to a long summer 
vacation. 

This ruling apparently leaves the Board of 
Education free to fix the vacations of the teach- 
ing staff as it sees fit. Even before the ruling 
was made the board had under consideration one 
proposed departure from the tradition: a change 
in the assignment of swimming teachers so that 
they might be on duty during the warm months 
when they are most needed. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether the board will deprive the staff 
as a whole of its traditional vacation. The teach- 
ers are so well organized and so politically pow- 
erful that they could successfully fight such a 
proposal by appeal to the Legislature for the 
holidays they have enjoyed under the rules of 
the Board of Education.—The New York Eve- 
ning Sun. 
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THE EVOLVING SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mankind through the Ages. By Harotp Ruea 


and Louise Krurcer. vi+583 pp. Ginn 
and Company. $1.28. 
Our America: Today and Yesterday. By F. 


MeE.tvyn Lawson and Verna KopKa Lawson. 
xii+ 864 pp. D. C. Heath and Company. 
$2.20. 
Problems and Values of Today. By EUGENE 
xvi+679 pp. Little, Brown and 
$1.68. 
Problems of Modern Society. By Paut W. 
PaustiAN and J. JOHN OPPENHEIMER. Xii 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


HILTON. 
Company. 


+571 pp. 
$3.00. 

The Promise of Tomorrow. By 
Myer and Cray Coss. xvi+54l1 pp. 

$2.50. 

Au five of these books represent definite, but 


probably by no means final, advances in the 


WALTER E. 
Civie 


Education Service. 


evolution of the social science studies, as these 
are rapidly assuming dominant roles in Ameri- 
ean secondary schools and non-voeational eol- 
leges. 

Each book exhibits the fruits not only of sev- 
eral years of painstaking and specialized study 
on the part of the author or authors, but in most 
cases also the results of long periods of experi- 


mental teaching as well. 


THE RuGG AND KRUEGER book is the last of 
eight volumes prepared for elementary school 
grades. 

Into these volumes as well as into both the 
older and the more recent series of six volumes 
ach for junior high schools composing the Rugg 
Social Science Series, both authors and publish- 
ers have obviously put a prodigious amount of 
excellent work. 

This latest book is in effeet both a brief world 
history and a very simple anthropology. As 
respects language of the text, chapter lists of 
collateral readings, illustrations and maps, it 
seems admirably adapted to the requirements of 
eighth-grade pupils for whom it is designed. 


“Our AMERICA” by the Lawsons is intended 


for senior high school students. In its earlier 
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stages the materials of the present book, in 
mimeographed form, were prepared by the two 
authors and used by various teachers in different 
classrooms. 

The language of the text “begins with simple, 
commonly used words, short pithy sentences, and 
small, easily grasped concepts.” 

And “as the study progresses, vocabulary 
difficulty gradually increases, and concepts be- 
come larger until the student is readily able to 
understand those concepts which are _ indis- 
pensable for intelligent participation in Ameri- 
can democracy.” 

The authors insist that “the approach which 
this book offers is new and fresh”—a claim which 
this reviewer finds well justified. 

About half of the nearly eight hundred pages 
(excluding appendices of illustrations, glos- 
saries and date charts) make the high-school 
students themselves the centers of interest under 
such chapter (or division) headings as: “Why 
Do We Need to Know Our Tools?”; “How Does 
the School Give Us Tools?”; “Why is Earning 
a Living a Hard Job?”; “What Do We Owe 
Our Local Community?”; “What Does Our 
Local Community Owe Us?”; “What Do We 
Owe Our State?”; “What Does Our State Owe 
Us?”; and “What Do We Owe Our Country?” 

From these approaches the text launches into 
such broader topics as “How Is Our Country 
Held Together” and “Why Should We Be Inter- 
ested in Peoples of Other Lands?” 

The text is illustrated by some sixty drawings 
and outline maps, in addition to which there is 
an appendix of over thirty pages consisting of 
small reproductions of photographs of persons 
and historical objects. There is also a useful 
“glossary” of the unusual terms used in the text. 

Each chapter is followed by a list of suggested 
collateral readings as well as by a series of sug- 
gested “Helpful Activities.” 


Dr. Hitton’s “Problems and Values of To- 
day” is the second voiume of a series with the 
subtitle “Student’s Guidebooks for the Study of 
Contemporary Life.” 

The two volumes have been planned for stu- 
dents in the two upper years of high school or 
in junior colleges. This second volume embraces 
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ten chapters (called units), the first of which, 
addressed directly to the learner, is entitled “Ad- 
justing Personality to Reality,” and the last, 
“Looking Forward to Work and Vocation.” 

Between those two are “units” devoted to “The 
Common Man’s Present Outlook,’ “Home and 
Family,” “Eeonomie Organization and Activi- 
ties,’ “Plans and Planning,’ “Providing for 
Security,” “Sore Spots in American Life,” 
“People Needing Special Care” and “The Place 
and Importance of Education.” 

Each chapter is followed by lengthy bibliog- 
raphies of the more solid contemporary books 
dealing with various aspects of the “problems” 
considered in that unit. 

Distributed through each chapter are briefly 
stated “exercises” designed to stimulate thinking 


on the part of the student. As examples: 


Name and discuss some of the ways, both present 
and proposed, of equalizing wealth in our country. 
Reeord your list in your notebook. 

Work out an estimate of the probable money cost 
of the cigarette habit to a typical person of average 
life span. 

Discuss the best way to distribute charity to the 
needy so that the ‘‘noisiest cases’’ do not get more 
than their share while the ‘‘ quiet sufferers’’ starve. 
Analyze the plans of the associated charities and 
the community chests as effective ways of adminis- 
tering aid equitably. 


The book abounds in quotations from leading 
popular writers on the controversial issues dealt 
with in each chapter. Its pages are also en- 
livened by a large number of pertinent “cartoon” 
drawings by Ruth Taylor. 


“PROBLEMS OF MopERN Society” is designed 
“to provide an introduction to the study of con- 
temporary society for college students.” It is 
a heavy, closely printed book of nearly six hun- 
dred large pages. 

“One purpose of this book is to enable stu- 
dents to sample the current literature comprising 
the social studies,” say the authors. To that end 
some two thirds of the text is given to full quota- 
tions not only from recent books but also from 
recently published articles in the sociological and 
political seienee journals as well as occasionally 
Irom widely read popular journals. 

The seope of the work is well indicated by the 


t+] 
ll 


es given to the five parts into which it is di- 
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vided: “Problems of Wealth and Social Organi- 
zation”; “Problems of Population and Race”; 
“Problems of Social Control’; “International 
Problems”; and “The Student and the Future.” 

Each of the twenty-three chapters is followed 
by a well-selected, but brief, bibliography of 
suggested readings, as well as by a list of ques- 
tions and topies for discussion and a short glos- 
sary of unusual terms. 

Not many contemporary text-books, 
though using the term “problems” in their titles, 
seem to be successful in bringing actual social 
problems into relief or in adequately presenting 
the conflicting theories of solution which opposed 
To the reviewer the present 


even 


advocates hold. 
book seems a welcome exception in this respect. 
Every chapter centers its attack on matters of 
current controversy. The problems are well 
defined and on each a variety of carefully se- 
lected contentions are given full expression, 
including, usually, the opinions of the more 
objective and detached of contemporary social 
scientists. Surprisingly little use is made of 
quotations of statistical tables, considering the 
temptations which these offer to compilers of 


opposed theories. There are no illustrations. 


“THE PROMISE OF ToMmoRROW,” though pro- 
duced for and published by the Civie Education 
Service of Washington, D. C., is primarily de- 
voted to vocational guidance topics. 

In their introduction the writers explain: 
“We have been called upon a number of times 
to advise young people about their careers; 
about the future they were to carve for them- 
selves.” 

In talking to these young friends “we have 
explained the necessity of character to anyone 
who would be happy or who hoped for voca- 

We have discussed problems of 
We have described occupational 
possibilities. ... And we have explained the 
close relationship in a democratic society be- 
tween good citizenship and individual opportu- 


tional success. 
personality. 


nity.” 

The twenty-five chapters are divided into three 
groups under the titles: “The Social Scene”; 
“Individual Responsibility”; and “Vocational 
Adjustment.” To the first two parts are as- 
signed slightly over one hundred pages each; 
and to the third nearly three hundred pages. 
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Chapter IV is entitled “Roads to Civie Knowl- 
edge” Chapter III, “Dangers Ahead.” 
Fourteen chapters of the third part analyze 
vocational conditions and opportunities in as 


and 


many groups of American vocations. 

The language of the text seems exceptionally 
readable by young men and women in the transi- 
tion years between eighteen and twenty-five. 
There are many brief lists of recommended read- 
ings, both of books and of technical journals. 


LABORIOUSLY and competently produced as the 
above five books have been, no one of them seems 
to the present reviewer to rest upon a sociologi- 
cally and psychologically sound philosophy of 
educational purposes. In many respects they 
seem to him fated to exhibit the same shortcom- 
ings as were found in the natural science studies 
of a generation or two ago. 

For in both cases the primary purpose has 
And to the enthu- 
siastie and specialized authors the stores of social 
knowledge of events, of situations and of prob- 
lems which they are eager to set before their 


been to increase knowledge. 


learners are of unsurpassed richness and variety 
—so much so, in fact, that several kinds of con- 
gestion are to be expected, except in the rare 
eases where a specially gifted teacher is the 
(And it not be forgotten that 
hardly anywhere in our teacher-training institu- 
tions have standards and facilities for the train- 
ing of specialized teachers in these fields been 
nearly so well developed as have comparable 


guide. must 


means for the training of teachers of the natural 
sciences, music, Latin or the histories.) 

Similar embarrassments of riches everywhere 
clogged and demoralized the nature study and 
High- 
school biology texts confronted immature learn- 
ers with such detail and technical 
terms as practically to render futile the grop- 


general science texts of a generation ago. 
masses of 


ings of sixteen-year-old minds. 

The basic difficulty in both situations, as in 
still earlier fosterings of arithmetical studies, is 
that in the present state of pedagogical thinking 
there prevail no clear conceptions as to what all 
this knowledge—arithmetical, natural science, 
social science—is for. 

“Knowledge is power” asserts an old adage. 
But all daily experience confirms the conviction 
that only some few and very limited kinds of 
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knowledge give power towards the achievement 

of particular desired ends. 

Reverting again to the five books under con- 
sideration, we shall yet learn that only very small 
portions of the knowledge sought to be conveyed 
will eventually function as means towards the 
improvement of strictly political or other re- 
lated civic behaviors. 

And equally, only small portions of it are 
likely to function towards the enrichment of 
vital cultural interests which should be clearly 
an implicit—though greatly different—purpose 
of the social studies next in importance to the 
civie purpose. 

Herbert Spencer’s century-old query, “What 
knowledge is of most worth?”, is still disre- 
garded by most of present course, curriculum 
and text-book makers, largely because our 
meager scientific appreciations of the highly 
unlike functions which various kinds and in- 
tensities of knowledge serve in the many differ- 
ent activities of adults in complex societies. 
Hence our undiscriminating attempts to have 
our pupils swallow encyclopedic texts, big and 
little. 

YOUTH IN TRANSITION 

Youth Education Today. 509 pp. American 
Association of School Administrators. $2.00. 

The Education of Youth for Leadership. By 
ARTHUR J. JONES. xix+246 pp. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $2.00. 

Education and the Quest for a Middle Way. By 
Paut H. Sueats. x+190 pp. The Maemil- 
lan Company. $1.25. 

A Regional Program for the Social Studies. By 
A. C. Krey. xii+140 pp. The Maemillan 

$1.25. 

American Youth. An Annotated Bibliography 
by Louise ArNoLD MeENEFEE and M. M. 
CHAMBERS. xii+492 pp. The American 
Council on Edueation. $3.00. 

Not many years ago the term most frequently 
used by educational philosophizers was “the 
child.” But the great depression has forced into 
nearly equal use the term “youth.” 

If we try to analyze the disturbances of that 
economic depression as they affected the several 
age levels of the American people from child- 
hood to old age, we may well conclude that the 
most painful and damaging effects have been 
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experienced by that ten million and more or our 
population who during 1929-1937 became eight- 
een to twenty-five years of age. 

In the lives of the great majority of young 
persons these are always years of poignant tran- 
sitions into at least two of the most critical 
careers of life—namely, the vocational and the 
family founding. 

By approved American standards and cus- 
toms of recent decades very few of our youth 
have been expected to be either self-supporting 
or married by eighteen years of age. But in 
practice the great majority hope to achieve both 
conditions by twenty-five years of age. 

In terms of figures the first seven years of the 
depression probably closed the doors of gainful 
employment to larger proportions of persons of 
the above ages than to those of any other age 
level. 

Not only were opportunities for self-support- 
ng work thus reduced; perhaps in the long run 
more serious personal and social harm resulted 
from drastie reductions in opportunities to learn 
habits of work and the skills of specialized voca- 
tions during the formative years preceding mar- 
riage and the rearing of children. Many years, 
possibly several generations, may be required to 
enable social seientists fully to appreciate those 
disastrous effects on both personal competence 
and family wholesomeness. 


THe SIXTEENTH YEARBOOK of the American 


Association of Sehool Administrators (once the 
N. E. A. Department of School Superintendence) 
devotes 358 pages to the report of the associa- 


tions Commission on Youth Problems. 

The commission was assisted in its work by 
“so large a number of persons that it is imprac- 
ticable to make specifie acknowledgment.” But 
the final compilers of the eleven chapters and 
‘ix appendices have obviously made extensive 
use of researches now available, as well as of 
the experiences of the numerous philanthropic 
and governmental agencies which have in recent 
years foeused their efforts on so-called “youth 
problems.” 

Some of the titles of the chapters of the com- 
iission’s report are suggestive: “Youth Today” ; 
“The Dynamie and Life-Centered Curriculum” ; 
“Personal Relationships”; “Creative Citizen- 
ship”; “Edueation for Leisure’; “Adjustment 
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and Guidance”; “Leadership of Youth”; “Youth 
Organizations”; “Unifying and Coordinating 
Influences Affecting Youth.” 

Besides those chapters, five appendices give 
useful directories of: “National Private and 
Governmental Organizations with Leisure-Time 
Services for Youth’; “Guidance Services for 
School Youth”; “Guidance Services for Out-of- 
School Youth’; “Youth-Adult Conferences”; 
and “Purposes and Activities of Youth-Serving 
Organizations.” 

In the foreword to its study the commission 
says: “The present volume is not a commentary 
It sponsors no 
It does review 


on the existing economic order. 
utopian policies or practices. 
the facts and suggests the next steps, particu- 
larly those to be taken by educators.” 


In ois “The Education of Youth for Leader- 
ship” Arthur J. Jones, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
produced a very complete study of a highly tan- 
talizing topic in the field of educational sociol- 
ogy. 

Heretofore this topic has usually tempted 
high-school principals, college presidents and 
other advocates into much romantie philosophiz- 
ing. But Dr. Jones treats it with a large mea- 
sure of realistic analysis. 

At the outset he recognizes that all ordinary 
concepts of “leadership” embrace, and play 
rather loosely, with two sets of considerably un- 
like human qualities; namely, those of preemi- 
nence and those of influence. 

A leader of the first kind stands out from a 
group by virtue of some quality or character- 
istic which he possesses in an unusual degree. 
As a researcher or athlete or even artist he may 
exert little or no direct social influence; indeed 
he may be a recluse or a criminal. 

Leadership of the second kind influences to 
unusual degrees others to act, think or feel. 

On the assumption that secondary schools 
“have always been agencies for the selection of 
certain types of leaders” and that to-day they 
are fairly conscious of that responsibility, Dr. 
Jones assembles much current information as to 
the selective and educative influences of sec- 
ondary schools, both in the United States and 
in other countries, including even the Republics 
of the Soviet Union. 
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On the basis of several studies, including 
especially the extensive one of “youthful traits 
of leaders” by Dr. C. M. Cox, Dr. Jones says: 
“We may conclude, then, that we should select 
as potential leaders, and accord very special 
consideration to, the young people in high school 
who (1) rank high in intelligence tests, (2) have 
strong emotional drive, (3) have high scholastic 
rank, (4) have marked persistence in work in 
which they are interested, and (5) have confi- 
dence in their own abilities.” 

Such conclusions seem to this reviewer rather 
premature at the present stage of our knowl- 
edge. Dr. Cox’s study of eleven groups of 
historical “great men”—from artists to states- 
men—includes no eategories for business or 
labor leadership, two kinds, along with “moving 
picture” preeminence, especially conspicuous in 
America in recent years. 

But in any case Dr. Jones deserves much 
credit for the unromantiec and searching charac- 
ter of his study. 

Dr. SHEATS’S small book was prepared as a 
doctor’s dissertation. It is essentially a philo- 
sophieal essay based upon critical comparative 
examination of the abundant literature of edu- 
cational controversy which the depression has 
extracted from many laymen as well as profes- 
sional edueators. 

As indicated in the sub-title, Dr. Sheats is an 
advocate of “the middle way’—an advocacy 
which, however sane, is seldom applauded when 
absorbing issues divide large proportions of 
active minds into conflicting “ideologies.” 

Dr. Krey’s Regional Program must likewise 
be taken as an essay in educational philosophy. 

The author has had extended experience in 
both the purely historical and in the more 
strictly social science studies and took an active 
part in the work of the now well-known Com- 
mission on the Social Studies. 


THE WEALTH of social studies as well as of so- 
called “problems of youth” produced during the 
last decade needs and deserves just such a bib- 
liography as that prepared for the American 
Youth Commission and now published by the 
American Council on Education. 

As is so often the ease in fields of recent and 
contemporary activity much of the most sharply 
focused and suggestive material rarely finds its 
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way into books. And in new fields, too, much 
of it when published in specialized, perhaps 
little known, journals may long remain inacees- 
sible to busy workers, in the absence of carefully 
elaborated bibliographies based on detailed 
subject-matter classifications. 

This work of 492 pages contains just 2,500 
annotated references taken from nearly three 
hundred publishers’ sources. The very complete 
index enables an inquirer speedily to locate ref- 
erences to particular authors or to the journals 
and other publications in which contributions 
have appeared. 

The book embraces nineteen chapters, each 
subdivided into several “topic” categories, of 
which the book contains over one hundred. 
Since every reference item is numbered, an 
effective system of cross-reference to related 
items is provided with little sacrifice of space. 


A SPECIALIST RANGING 
The Intelligent Individual and Society. By P. 

W. Bripeman. vi+305 pp. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.50. 

PROFESSOR BRIDGMAN, a widely known physi- 
eist of Harvard, undertakes in this book some 
tentative explorations in fields of philosophy and 
science far removed from his own. 

It is probably regrettable, in view of the needs 
of civilized societies, that more gifted specialists 
in particular fields—philosophieal, artistic, tech- 
nical or administrative—do not expend some of 
their energies on fields very different from their 
own. 

For some years the present reviewer has been 
disturbed by the fact that in the domains of so- 
called liberal or general education only subject- 
matter specialists are as a rule called upon, or 
even tolerated, in all discussions of the values, 
functions, desirable scopes and curriculum adap- 
tations of their specialties. Specialists and some 
other enthusiasts in music—or Latin or English 
history or advanced mathematics or amateur 
shop work or technical agriculture or, now, the 
social sciences—incessantly appear before our 
numberless annual assemblages of teachers and 
educational policy-makers in advoeacy of more 
money, more time and more equipment for their 
specialties in liberal colleges and secondary 
schools. At a crude estimate, from one half to 
nine tenths of all that they claim is the product 
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of wishful thinking and of emotional ration- 
alization only. 

If only we could induce teachers and research- 
ers in chemistry to give some hours of patient 
study to the desirable places and scopes of 
eraphie art or early American history or English 
literature in school and college curricula! And 
if our specialists in athletics would only give a 
little serious attention to the actual or alleged 
valuable funetions of studies of French or 
English writing or civics in the same institu- 
tions! 

Hlence in view of American commitments not 
only to specialization but to wide-spread con- 
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ventions that even if specialists are seen, they 
should not be heard outside the confines of their 
own well-fenced fields, it has surely required 
some courage on Dr. Bridgman’s part to under- 
take serious excursions into epistemological and 
social science territories ! 

Because of his non-technical and lucid lan- 
guage, his disarming modesty, and the freshness 
of at least some of his analyses, Dr. Bridgman’s 
essay deserves and doubtless will have a large 
number of readers. 

Davin SNEDDEN 

PaLo ALTO, 

CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE NEW “STANDARDS” FOR SCHOOL 
LIGHTING 


THERE is general agreement on the importance 
of hygienic illumination in reading and study 
situations. Reeommendations as to the desired 
practice, however, are far from uniform. Most 
engineers and some educational and medical 
writers apparently aecept without question the 
suggestions of Luckiesh and Moss! concerning 
light intensities satisfactory for visual work. 
In contrast to this the experimental studies on 
illumination by ophthalmologists and psycholo- 
gists plus a re-examination of the Luckiesh and 
Moss experimental data bring into question the 
validity of the recommendations suggested by 
the latter. 

It is with considerable interest, therefore, that 
we turn to an examination of the “American 
Recommended Practice of School Lighting” (60 
pages) which was approved by the American 
Standards Association on February 17, 1938. 
This code was prepared under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the American Institute of Architects. Un- 
qualified approval may be given to the discus- 
sion of glare, diffusion of light, light reflection, 
types of lighting and structure of schoolrooms 
in this new code. A question may be raised, 
however, concerning the validity of the recom- 
mended intensity of light for classrooms. It is 
stated that nothing less than 15 foot-candles 

'M. Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, ‘‘The New 


Sei nee of Seeing.’’ Cleveland, General Electric 
Com] any, 1934. 


further comment. 
thus can not be evaluated. 


in two schoolrooms. 
4 to 6 foot-candles of illumination; in the other 
room, a minimum of 20 foot-candles. 
were 41 fifth-grade children in each room. 


should be employed and that “higher values will 
contribute greatly to accuracy, speed, and ease.” 
Such positive statements should, of course, be 
based upon unequivocal experimental evidence. 

Studies by Albert,? Johnson* and Allphin‘ 


are cited as carefully conducted tests that “prove 
definitely that the seeing load imposed by our 


present-day eye tasks and prolonged hours of 


close application to seeing work is lightened by 


increasing the illumination on the work.” The 


first study was defective in controls and tech- 
niques and may, therefore, be dismissed without 


The second cites no data and 
Dates® cites All- 


phin’s experiment as an important basis for the 
new school 
Allphin employed various measures of school 
progress from November to June for children 


standards. In this experiment, 


In one room there were 


There 


TABLE 1 








20 foot 4—6 foot 
Measure 





candles candles 
November school achievement .. 118.34 118.27 
June school achievement ...... 129.83 128.76 
November reading .........+.. 121.61 121.10 
132.76 130.17 


Society, 28: 866-875, 1933. 


3H. L. Johnson, Elec. World, 104: 1078, 1934. 
4W. Allphin, Trans. Illuminating Engineering 


Society, 31: 739-745, 1936. 


5H. B. Dates, Industrial Standardization, 9: 


49-54, 1938. 
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Scores are in terms of months. The results, as 
given by Allphin, are briefly summarized in 
Table 1. 

The author claims from these results that 
pupils in the 20 foot-candle room gained 10 per 
cent. more in educational age than the pupils in 
the 4 to 6 foot-candle room, and 28 per cent. 
more in reading achievement. These differences 
appear significant, but examination of the data 
in Table II reveals a gross error in computation 
of the percentages: 

TABLE 2 








Gain in 





School achievement 
Reading 


9.07 7.5 





The differences in amount of gain, therefore, 
are found to be 0.8 and 1.6 per cent. rather than 
10 and 28, as stated. These are close to chance 
differences, since the ratios of the difference to 
the probable error of the difference are 0.58 and 
0.84, respectively. The data, therefore, justify 
only the conclusion that achievement in the 20 
foot-candle room was equivalent to that in the 
4 to 6 foot-candle room. That is, the difference 
in brightness of illumination had no effect on 
school achievement. 

Allphin, obviously, did not compute the per- 
centage difference in amount of gain for the two 
rooms. He merely obtained the difference be- 
tween the two gains (11.49-10.49 and 11.15- 
9.07) and turned this into percentage, employ- 
ing the smaller gain as the base from which to 
compute the per cent. Obviously, such a figure 
is meaningless and has no significant bearing on 
the problem of how much the pupils in one room 
gained in comparison to those in the other room. 
An example will show the absurdity of comput- 
ing percentages by Allphin’s method. Suppose 
the pupils in the bright room had gained 1.0 
month in reading, and those in the dimly lighted 
room gained 0.5 month. Using Allphin’s tech- 
nique (0.5 as the base for computing the per- 
centage), the pupils in the bright room would 
show a 100 per cent. greater gain. Such a 
method is not statistically acceptable. 

Other studies cited in support of the new 
lighting code for schools have been shown in a 
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previous report® to be invalid as interpreted by 
the authors. 

The National Council of Schoolhouse Con- 
struction has withheld approval of the 15 foot- 
candle recommendation in the new code until 
further scientific tests have been made. More 
in line with the experimental results’ is the 8 
foot-candle minimum for schoolrooms suggested 
by the International Commission on Illumina- 
tion (Sight-Saving Review, December, 1935, p. 
302). 

It would seem that the American Recom- 
mended Practice of School Lighting is based 
largely upon conclusions derived from misinter- 
preted experimental results. It may be that 
school children need 15 or more foot-candles of 
light, but the evidence cited by Dates and in the 
discussion of the new code is shown to be in- 
valid. School children and also adults should, 
of course, have proper illumination for hygienic 
vision. There should be, however, sound experi- 
mental bases for whatever lighting reeommenda- 


tions are made. 
Miues A. TINKER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


6M. A. Tinker, Am. Jour. Optom., 12: 43-51, 


1935. 
7M. A. Tinker, ScHooL AND Society, 47: 120- 


121, 1938. 
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Pp. ix+177. American Association for Adult 
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